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AN UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE OF HONORE 
DE BALZAC 


The following letters, written by Balzac from Germany, and 
addressed to the housekeeper of his Passy home, Madame Louise 
Breugniol, are interesting because of the light they throw upon a 
rather disputed point of biography which, for various reasons, has 
never been sufficiently cleared up: Balzac’s visit to Germany in 
1845, when he travelled for several months with Madame Hanska, 
the Polish lady who, a few years later, became Madame de Balzac, 
and the subsequent visit of Madame Hanska and her daughter to 
Paris. 

Owing to overwhelming and constantly accumulating debts, Bal- 
zac had been forced towards the close of 1840, to renounce and 
sell Les Jardies, his home in Sévres. He had then established 
himself in the village of Passy.t At no period of his life had 
pecuniary obligations been so pressing as during these last days 
at Les Jardies, and at no period had creditors been so insistent. 
Balzac was at that time living the life of his Mercadet. He 
shunned as much as possible the society of his friends, and better 


In a letter to Madame Hanska, dated November 16-26, 1840, Balzac 
writes: “A compter du moment od vous recevrez cette lettre, écrivez-moi 
a lV’adresse suivante: Monsieur de Breugnol, rue Basse, no. 18, a Passy, 
prés Paris. Je suis 1A, caché pour quelque temps.”—Lettres a V’Etrangére 
(1833-1844), Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1899-1906, vol. 1, p. 546. 

In a letter to his sister, Madame Laure Surville, dated Les Jardies, 
November, 1840, Balzac says that his new house will be ready, including 
a room for his mother, by December 5.—Correspondance (1819-1850), Paris, 
Michel-Lévy, 1876, p. 347. 

65 
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to maintain secrecy, had all of his mail addressed to his gardener, 
Louis Brouet.2. This refuge was 19 rue Basse—today the Balzac 
museum at 47 rue Raynouard—a rustic pavilion, sheltered behind 
and below a house facing the rue Basse, on the heights of Passy, 
overlooking Paris and the Seine.* Balzac took as his housekeeper 
Madame Louise Breugniol, a woman of thirty-eight, who remained 
in his employ until the winter of 1847.4 Madame Breugniol seems 
to have been of robust constitution and good common sense, a 
careful Morvandaise housewife, whom Balzac, as his letters show, 
trusted implicitly, and whose advice he frequently sought. Ac- 
cording to Louis de Royaumont, curator of the Balzac museum, it 


? Compare the following unpublished letter addressed to his friend, Louis 
Desnoyers, one of the directors of the newspaper, Le Siécle: 


[Les Jardies, décembre 1839]. 

Mon cher Desnoyers, retournez-moi promptement les nouvelles épreuves 
de ces 5 placards, et avant que vos ouvriers aient fini vous aurez recu quel- 
que vingt feuillets de copie. Les libraires ne sont pas venus. Je vous 
envoie ceci par la poste pour gagner du temps. Mille compliments, 

de Balzac. 

Envoyez-moi votre adresse au Siécle pour que j’évite de vous adresser les 
paquets chez vous. 

Et mettez bien Louis Brouet. 

Si je vais lundi 4 Paris, je vous le ferai savoir. Je remporterais les 
épreuves du tout. 

*See Louis de Royaumont, Pro Domo (la Maison de Balzac), Paris, 
Figuiére, without date, pp. 34-39. 

* Balzac’s spelling of this name varies from time to time. He writes it 
Brugnolle, Brugnol, or Breugnol, and always with the particle de. Royau- 
mont, op. cit., writes Breugniol, the spelling found in her “ acte de décés,” 
Dec. 24, 1874. The following “acte de naissance,” copied from the town- 
hall of Aunay-en-Bazois, Niévre, shows still a different spelling. 

“No. 32.—Du 29 Messidor, an douze. Acte de naissance de Philiberte, 
Jeanne, Louise BREUGNIOT, née le méme jour 4 deux heures du matin, fille 
du Sieur Lazarre [sic], Etienne, Breugniot et de Marie, Anne, Desruault. 

Le sexe de l’enfant a été reconnu étre féminin. Présents témoins: Jean, 
Louis, Casseneuve, propriétaire 4 Chateau Chinon. Second témoin, dame 
Philiberte Des Ruault, épouse de Lazarre, Claude Lemaitre, propriétaire 
& Chateau Chinon, par la réquisition 4 nous faite, par ledit sieur Breugniot, 
pére de l’enfant, avec les dits témoins du sieur Breugniot, Lazarre, con- 
staté suivant la loi, par nous, adjoint du maire de la commune d’Aunay, 


faisant fonction d’officier public de 1]’état civil. 
[Signatures] 
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was either Madame Marceline Desbordes-Valmore or Balzac’s sis- 
ter, Madame Surville, who had chosen for him this new house- 
keeper.® 

With Madame Breugniol in the triple réle of housekeeper, ad- 
visor, and faithful watch-dog, Balzac remained in his Passy retreat 
until 1845, feverishly at work on the final novels of his Human 
Comedy. 

In 1845, Madame Hanska and her daughter Anna were in Dres- 
den, and Balzac was anxious to join them somewhere in Germany 
or in Switzerland, suggesting that they meet him at Frankfort or 
at Aix-la-Chapelle, from either of which cities he could maintain 
an easy communication with Paris and his publishers. In Feb- 
ruary, he suggests that Madame Hanska and her daughter meet 
him at Mayence, where he would have his passport arranged to 
include them as his sister and niece, and that they should make 
a spring visit, incognito, to Paris and to the Exposition des Beaux- 
Arts.7 He arranges to find them an apartment at Chaillot, quite 
near his Passy quarters, and arranges also the financial details of 
the trip, saying in his characteristic way, Je me charge des théatres, 
et peut-étre aussi de la nourriture!*® At Chaillot, he continues 
in this letter to Madame Hanska, which is dated February 15, 1845, 
they will find a comfortable apartment, furnished carefully, a cook, 
a maid, and a groom, and everything prepared for a two months’ 
visit. Madame Hanska, who had been ill, persuaded Balzac to 
postpone his journey, so that it was not until the end of April that 
he actually went to Germany, leaving Madame Breugniol in full 
charge of his Passy home and precious posessions.®° This trip was 
shrouded in mystery. Balzac’s usual correspondence with friends 
ceased during these months. 

The lovers went for the month of May to Cannstatt, in Wurtem- 
burg. It was there, towards the middle of the month, that Balzac 
wrote the following letter to Madame Breugniol, requesting her, 
among other things, to rent under certain conditions which he 
mentions a house on the rue de la Tour, Passy. 


5 Op. cit., p. 38. 
* Lettres a VEtrangeére, “ Revue des deux mondes,” Dec. 5, 1919. 
*Ibid., Jan. 1, 1920. 
5 Ibid. 

*Ibid., Jan. 15, 1920. 
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Canstatt, mai [1845]. 

Ma chére madame de Brugnol, 

Il est maintenant trés sir qu’il faut louer la maison n° 18 de la 
rue de la Tour. Vous pouvez arranger cette affaire, mais sur 
parole seulement, car il ne faut pas signer de bail sans que tous 
les changemens que les propriétaires sont disposés 4 faire ne soient 
convenus et que je les aie indiqués ainsi que les conditions aux- 
quelles je tiens soit pour la rupture du bail au milieu du 2¢ terme 
de 3, 6, 9, soit pour les dégats des teintures et autres. Ainsi, vous 
pouvez leur dire que nous louerons, et nous louerons 4 telles con- 
ditions et pour 3, 6, 9, mais il faut attendre le retour de Mr? pour 
les conditions accessoires et l’indication des changemens. 

Dites 4 Mlle Borel *° que Mme H[anska] m’a rendu les 400’ que 
je lui ai donnés ainsi que les intéréts qu’elle lui doit et qui font la 
somme suivante: 

toilette (prix de la) 440’ 
pour intéréts 144 


——__— 


584 


Ainsi, vous devez lui remettre en plus des 400’, 184 fr. pour qu’elle 
soit payée. 

C’est 584’ que vous prendrez sur la premiére nouvelle que 
jenverrai afin que n[os] comptes ne soient pas dérangés. 

N’oubliez pas, dés que les actions de la Banque seront 4 3300, 
d’aller chez agent de change (il ne faut parler qu’au 1¢7 commis 
pour faire vendre et faire acheter 450’ de rentes en 3 0/0 en em- 
ployant toute la somme qui proviendra des actions vendues. S’il 
y a de l’argent de reste, vous le remettrez 4 Seeur Marie Dominique 
avec son inscription de 3 0/0. 

Soyez toujours au courant chez Plon de l’affaire de Monceaux ; ** 


1° Mademoiselle Henriette Borel, a native of Neuchitel, had been a secre- 
tary to Madame Hanska in Russia, and also an instructress and intimate 
companion of Mademoiselle Anna Hanska. Leaving Madame Hanska’s 
service in 1843, she accompanied a French family to Paris, and entered, 
much against her family’s wishes, the Convent of the Visitation, Rue 
d’Enfer, where she died in 1857. See A. Bachelin, Balzac 4 Neuchédtel, 
“ Musée Neuchatelois,” 1883-1884, citations from which are made in Spoel- 
berch de Lovenjoul’s Roman d’amour, second edition, Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 
1896. 

11 Balzac began in 1845 to seek a home for his future bride, and among 
his suggested possibilities mentions a piece of land not far from the Bois 
de Boulogne, at the end of the Rue Miromesnil—la Folie-Monceau. The 
land was priced at 60,000 francs, and the house he reckons at 40,000 
francs. See Lettres @ V’Etrangére, in the “ Revue des deux mondes,” Dec. 
15, 1919. 
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avec V’argent des Jardies et celui d’ici, je puis payer immédiate- 
ment 60,000 fr., et les 30,000 autres dans l’année; au surplus, sur 
un mot d’avis de vous; j’irais 4 Paris pour terminer cette acquisi- 
tion. C’est toujours un arpent et demi, bonne mesure autour de 
la ruine et du lac. 

Par ma prochaine lettre, je vous dirai ot et comment envoyer 
les épreuves. 

Profiter de mon absence pour soigner votre santé, vous amuser. 

Si le dessin du meuble est fini au Musée des familles, allez voir 
M. Picquié pour qu’il vous en donne une dizaine d’épreuves a part, 
et vous m’en mettrez une dans l’envoi des épreuves.’” . 

Dites 4 Dutacq de vous envoyer Bohain s’il a besoin de moi, mais 
toujours 7,000 fr. pour sept feuilles de la Com[édie] hum|[aine]. 

Le bail de la rue de la Tour devra commencer en janvier 1846, 
et vous vous arrangerez avec Mme Grandmain pour payer 3 mois 
de plus, car il faudra bien 2 mois pour déménager et arranger la 
maison de Ja rue de Latour. 

Mille amitiés, 
de Bz. 

Tachez toujours de découvrir pour juin et juillet un apparte- 
ment meublé qui ne cofite pas plus de 300 fr. par mois, aux en- 
virons de la Madeleine: une antichambre, un salon et deux cham- 
bres 4 coucher, cuisine et salle 4 manger—au besoin, une seule 
chambre 4 deux lits suffirait, il ne faut pas monter plus haut que 
le 2e étage. 

Arrangements for the visit of Madame Hanska and her daughter 
were evidently in preparation, and Balzac wishes them to have a 
furnished apartment for June and July. But he has other com- 
missions for Madame Breugniol, and other changes of plans. In 
his next letter, flattering in tone, and complicated in matters of 
small finance, he outlines more in detail the proposed visit of his 
future wife and her daughter to Paris. 


Hombourg, 22 mai [1845]. 

Ma chére madame de Brugnolle, 

Aussit6t cette lettre recue, informez-vous [auprés] du marquis 
de Courtavel si le café de pois chiches, qui l’a guéri de sa maladie 
chronique du foie, se fait avec les gousses ou avec les pois, ou avec 
les gousses et les pois. 


12 Secrétaire de Henri IV et commode de Marie de Médicis, meubles flo- 
rentins du 16¢ siécle retrowvés par M. de Balzac, “ Musée des familles,” 
August, 1846, vol. xmm, pp. 321-323, with an engraving representing the 
Henri IV secrétaire. F. Piquée, as he himself spells it, was the director 
of the Musée des familles, for which, in 1841, Balzac had promised his 
collaboration. 
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Dés que vous le saurez, écrivez la recette et adressez-la 4 l’adresse 
suivante: “ Madame la comtesse de Kisseleff, en son hdtel, Kis- 
seleff Strasse, Hombourg, prés Francfort-sur-le-Mein, Allemagne,” 
sans affranchir. 

Vous trouverez, ci-contre, le modéle de la lettre 4 écrire. 

Je viens de recevoir votre lettre, qui est, comme votre ime, trés 
douce et charmante. Vous étes toujours la méme. 

Maintenant, le voyage de Paris est tout a fait convenu. J’allais 
vous envoyer mille francs par une lettre de change; mais le 
Rothschild, que Claret m’avait dit étre si gracieux pour moi, est 
en voyage, et je ne sais 4 qui m’adresser, en sorte que je prends le 
parti d’apporter tout moi-méme. 

Allez voir Mile Borel, et dites-lui que le compte que je vous ai 
envoyé est fautif. Mme Hanska a accepté le compte comme Mlle 
Borel l’a mis dans sa lettre. L’erreur provenait des ducats, et le 
voici rectifié : 

480 francs pour la toilette, 
144 frances d’intéréts. 


_———_ 


624 francs. 
Elle a regu quatre cents francs de moi. Deux cent vingt-quatre a 
lui donner; comme je vous ai compté les quatre cents francs de 
Lirette ** dans votre argent, et que vous lui donnerez les deux cent 
vingt-quatre, c’est 4 vous que reviennent ces six cent vingt-quatre 
francs que m’a remis Mme Hansa, et elle m’a remis trois cent 


soixante-seize francs pour payer d’avance l’appartement, si on 
Vexige. 

C’est six cent vingt-quatre francs [et] les trois cent soixante- 
seize [qui font] les mille francs que je devais vous envoyer et qui 
se divisent ainsi: quatre cents pour vous; deux cent vingt-quatre 
pour Lirette, et trois cent soixante-seize pour les dépenses pré- 
liminaires de ’appartement de Mme Hanska. 

Comme vous ne serez pas embarrassée de trouver trois cents 
francs pour quelques jours, je préfére ne pas me donner les soucis 
et les ennuis d’envoyer une lettre de change. Mais j’aurai les 
soucis du transport d’une somme considérable. 

Maintenant, chére “ préteuse,” je crois vous avoir dit qu’il faut 
louer Vappartement pour deux mois, “en votre nom,” car ces 
dames n’auront pas de passeport, et il faut qu’elles soient censées 
venir chez elles, ou chez une connaissance. Mme Hanska ne veut 
pas de cuisiniére. Elle a peur d’avoir des ordres 4 donner et a 
commander. Elle préfére aller diner tous les jours chez un res- 
taurateur. Mais, outre le danger de rencontrer des Russes et des 
Polonais, elle ne sait pas que ce serait une dépense de mille francs 
par mois, et je l’ameénerai a avoir un “accord” avec une bonne 


13 Mademoiselle Borel. 
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cuisiniére 4 tant par jour. Quant au domestique, tachez d’en 
avoir un honnéte et sir. 

Je suis de votre avis: il faut que le secret soit absolu. 

Mais Mme Hanska veut maintenant que j’aie une chambre pour 
pouvoir loger aussi; j’aime mieux cela aussi. N’arrétez pas de 
femme de chambre. Elle aura la faculté d’en amener une ou de 
Ja prendre. 

Je vous écrirai toujours un mot le jour de notre départ, et vous 
aurez huit jours d’avance pour tout arranger. Ainsi tachez de 
trouver un appartement avec antichambre, salon, deux chambres 4 
coucher, et une chambre 4 part, outre la salle 4 manger et la cuisine 
et la chambre de la femme de chambre. Le domestique ne sera ni 
logé, ni nourri. 

LV appartement devra étre arrété du 8 juin au 8 aofit. 

Nous causerons de la rue de la Tour. Vous ferez bien de Jes 
entretenir dans l’idée que nous la louerons. 

J’ai toute sécurité pour V’avenir, dans tous les sens. Anna** 
m’aime beaucoup, et je suis certain d’une admirable et cordiale 
entente. 

L’affaire de Monceaux est déterminée. 

Vous avez raison pour la gravure. Mais il y a d’autres raisons 
pour ne pas la faire servir: Primo, c’est toujours la méme charge. 
C’est celle d’Hetzel dans les Animaux [pewmts par eux-mémes], 
et celle de la Monographie {de la presse parisienne], et celle de 
Philippon.** Secundo, ce n’est pas digne. 

J’ai pourtant si grand désir de voir réussir Chl[endowski] que 
je ne m’oppose pas a ce qu’il fasse une charge sur moi. Mais, il 
faut qu’elle soit spirituelle, et, celle-la, c’est une répétition.*® 


H. de Balzac. 
By the end of the month of May, Balzac, at Cannstatt, had still 


™ Mademoiselle Anna Hanska, daughter of Madame Hanska. 

15 Scénes de la Vie privée et publique des animaux. Les Animausx peints 
par cux-mémes et dessinés par un autre. Paris, J. Hetzel et Paulin, 1842, 
2 vol. gr. in-8, 

Monographie de la presse parisienne, par M. H. de Balzac, illustrée de 
scénes, croquis, charges, caricatures, portraits et grandes vignettes hors 
texte, avec un table synoptique de l’ordre gendelettre; extrait de “ la Grande 
Ville, nouveau tableau de Paris.” Paris, au bureau central des publica- 
tions nouvelles, 1842, gr. in-8. 

In the third number of La Caricature provisoire, edited by Charles 
Philipon, November 18, 1838, there appeared a portrait romantique of 
Balzac, to which he refers here. 

**This “charge” was to appear in Balzac’s Petites Miséres de la vie 
conjugale, illustrated by Bertall, and published by Chlendowski, in 1845. 
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different instructions to give his chére préteuse, who so generously 
and on so many occasions had lent her name to the harassed debtor. 


Canstatt, [fin mai 1845]. 

Ma chére madame de Brugnolle, 

Mme Hanska a recu les plus mauvaises nouvelles pour sa pro- 
longation de passeport, et je me hate de vous dire de ne pas faire 
de courses ni vous donner de mal pour les appartements et les 
dispositions dont je vous ai parlé. Attendez quelque autre lettre 
pour vous remettre en quéte. Si le voyage n’a pas lieu, j’irai 4 
Strasbourg pour vous renvoyer les trois mille francs par la diligence, 
car il faudra payer Lirette. J’irai dans une ville ot mes épreuves 
pourront m’étre envoyées gratuitement par M. E. Conte. 

Faites faire le platre de mon buste, et envoyez-le le plus prompte- 
ment possible. Je me mets aux deux romans de Chlendowski, car 
je ne reste ici au moins quinze jours. 

S’il en est temps encore, mettez un tome quatre de la Comédie 
Humaine dans le paquet de Léon. 

Vous pouvez m’écrire ici jusqu’au 10 juin. Amusez-vous et 
soignez votre santé. 

Quand vous aurez recu les trois mille francs, vous chercherez le 
plus beau velours violet de Lyon possible; vous en prendrez pour 
une robe, et les lés de rechange, corsage, etc., et vous l’enverrez a 
Strasbourg, 4 Silbermann l’imprimeur, chez qui j’irai le prendre. 

Je vous donne cette commission d’avance, afin de n’avoir qu’a 
vous la rappeler, toujours dans le cas ot Mme Hanska ne verrait 
pas cette année la belle France, car tout espoir n’est pas perdu. 

Mais la prudence exige, en ce moment, de renoncer a Paris. 
Mais j’irai, pour terminer avec les vingt mille francs [a payer | 
par Fessart, et l’affaire de Monceaux, que je voudrais 4 mon nom. 
Recommandez de l’activité 4 M. Fessart, car je voudrais bien étre 
débarrassé des sommes indiquées, et on le souhaite vivement ici, 
toujours pour arranger 4 mon nom l’affaire de Monceaux. 

Si Claret est 4 Paris, obtenez de lui le croquis de la maison de 
Francfort, et les plans des deux étages. Vous me les enverriez 
par Ja poste. 

Vous aurez d’ici pour les négociations Fessart: 3000 francs. 

Vous avez en effet 4 escompter, y compris les deux mille francs 
Hetzel, que vous appliqueriez: 5000 francs. 

J’enverrai en copie: 5000 francs. 

Total: 13,000 francs. 

Mais il ne faudra rien faire sans avoir le tout, et que M. Fessart 
profite surtout de mon absence, qui va se prolonger. 

Ces treize mille francs se grossiront de deux mille quatre cents 
que Mme Hanska me remettra pour Lirette, et que je remettrai & 
Lirette lorsque je placerai définitivement sa petite fortune. O’est 
convenu avec Mme Hanska, et ce sera moi qui lui servirai les 
intéréts, pour le temps que je les aurai gardés. 
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Comme voila le voyage de Paris ajourné, demandez des loges 
tant que vous voudrez 4 ces messieurs. Dites 4 la famille que je 
reviens, et surtout avertissez-moi du moment ou il faudra étre a 
Paris, pour l’affaire de Monceaux. 

[H. de Balzac]. 

Mon adresse jusqu’a nouvel ordre, est toujours 4 Cannstatt, prés 

Stuttgart, Wurtemberg. 


Plans for the June visit were far from complete, and apparently 
Madame Breugniol was finding difficulty in attending to all of her 
master’s complicated business matters: the rental of the rue de la 
Tour house; the overtures for buying the Parc Monceau property; 
his dealings with his homme daffaires, Fessart, and with his pub- 
lishers, Chlendowski and Souverain. Balzac’s irritation is appar- 
ent in the next letter, the tone of which is softened, however, by 
anxious enquiries after his housekeeper’s health, and by a tiny note 
scribbled by Madame Hanska on the outer fold of the letter which 
reads as follows: Avec mille remercimens et mille tendres amitiés 
de la part @E. H. 

Canstatt, 8 juin [1845]. 

Ma chére Madame de Brugnole, 

Vous avez bien mal lu mes lettres. J’ai eu chaque fois le soin 
de vous dire que relativement au voyage de Paris, tout était con- 
ditionnel et soumis 4 une lettre ot je vous dirais si le voyage avait 
lieu. 

J’ai recu v[os] deux lettres, et celle adressée chez Mare . . ard, 
et celle adressée [ici]. Vous avez une lettre au moment ou je 
recois votre derniére par laquelle je vous félicite de bail de la rue 
de la Tour. II est inutile de faire le bail avant mon arrivée; j’irai 
a Paris pour faire le bail, indiquer les changements 4 faire dans 
les distributions. Vous avez grand tort de m’en vouloir d’un 
défaut de mémoire pour les effets Chlendowski. Je vous renvoie le 
petit mot que vous m’envoyez; il aura servi 4 me faire faire mieux 
mes comptes pour pouvoir solder les créances dont la note a été 
remise 4 M. Fessart. Nous ne nous servirons de ces effets qu’au 
dernier moment et quand ils seront en échéance facile pour 
Yescompte. Il est méme possible que je les réserve pour les pay- 
mens des dépenses auxquelles donnera lieu arrangement de la rue 
de la Tour, et que j’applique l’argent comptant aux affaires Fessart. 
Je ne perdrais alors rien, car Mme H[anska] fait par moitié avec 
moi l’arrangement de la rue de la Tour, comme l’acquisition de 
Monceaux. 

Si vous avez quelques dédommagemens 4 donner a propos de vos 
appartemens, domestique, etc., pour le voyage manqué, payez et 
vous reprendrez cela sur l’argent que vous recevrez de Strasbourg 
par la diligence. 
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Ce que vous me dites de votre santé m/’afflige beaucoup 


Done, essayez de ne pas vous teindre les cheveux pendant 3 mois, 
et vous verrez cesser tous vos maux. Quant 4 l’estomac, le docteur 
vous guérira si vous obéissez 4 ses ordonnances, car v[otre| maladie 
est bien reconnue. Ne vous faites aucun souci, pas méme pour 
effet Chl[endowski] et les livres de Souverain, car vous seriez 
quitte pour rendre les 200 fr. 4 l’échéance 4 Chlendowski. 

Surtout, attendez-moi pour le bail, et si les propriétaires ne 
voulaient pas attendre, écrivez-le-moi. J’écrirais les conditions par 
lettre en attendant le bail définitif. 

Mme H{anska] n’a pas encore son passeport. Ne vendez pas 
les actions de Mlle Borel, car il faut toucher la dividende de 
juillet, et ne vendre qu’aprés. D/ailleurs, il y a le temps, puisqu’il 
vaudra mieux joindre la somme que Mme H[anska] lui rembourse 
pour grossir son placement. C’est ce que je vous explique dans la 
lettre que vous devez recevoir au moment ou je recois la votre. 
Elle va toucher prés de 200’ d’intéréts 4 la Banque, et vous aurez 
4 lui remettre le prix de sa toilette et les intéréts de Mme H [anska}. 
Elle aura de l’argent suffisamment. 

Vous avez bien fait d’écrire 4 M. de Rambuteau.’’ Prenez 
beaucoup d’amusement et ne vous mélez pas de la querelle de ma 
famille et de M. Nacq{uart],’* car je tiens 4 conserver le docteur. 
Enfin, soignez votre santé. 

J’attends l’annonce de l’envoi de mes épreuves pour aller 4 Stras- 
bourg porter l’argent que je vous annonce. 

Mettez V’adresse 4 la lettre pour Souverain et donnez-la a 
Chl { endowski ]. 

Mille amitiés, 
Bz. 


On June 22, Balzac was in Strasbourg, where he visited his 
bankers, and made the final arrangements for Madame Hanska’s 
visit to Paris, engaging three seats in the Paris malle-poste for 
Monday, July 7. 


Strasbourg, dimanche [22 juin 1845]. 
Ma chére Madame de Brugnolle, je mets demain lundi 23, six 
mille franes en or aux Messageries Royales de la rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, 4 adresse de M. Vosseur, pour vous les remettre a 
vous-méme, 
Je serai le 9 4 Paris. Gardez le secret sur ce voyage, car je ne 
viens pas seul. Je nous logerai dans un hotel de la rue Notre- 


*? Prefect of the Department of the Seine from 1833 to 1848. 
*® Doctor J. B. Nacquart, Balzac’s life-long friead and physician, to 
whom he dedicated Le Lys dans la vallée. 
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Dame-des-Victoires, H6tel de Tours ou Hotel des Ambassadeurs. 
Oes dames ne resteront que vingt 4 vingt-cing jours. 

J’apporterai moi-méme les épreuves que je suis venu chercher. 
Dites 4 Chlendowski de démentir en mon nom jusqu’a mon retour, 
et dites-lui que je serai le 15 juillet 4 Passy pour mon bail. J’y 
reviendrai ostensiblement dans les quinze premiers jours d’aoift. 
Vous savez qu’il faut que M. Fessart mette la plus grande activité 
[a s’occuper de ma liquidation }. 

Vous avez bien fait de vendre et d’acheter du bois pour made- 
moiselle Borel, car elle aura [ainsi] ses intéréts [courant depuis 
le] 3. 

Je ne vous en dis pas davantage; je vous verrai le 10 du mois 
prochain. A bientdt, ma pet[ite]. 

[H. de Balzac]. 


On July first, Balzac and Madame Hanska, together with her 
daughter, left Cannstatt for Carlsruhe. It was here that he wrote 
his final instructions to Madame Breugniol, which are as follows: 


Carlsrouhe, 2 juillet [1845]. 
Ma chére madame de Brugnol, 


Ne tenez compte de la lettre que je vous ai écrite. Hier, en 
quittant Canstatt, j’ai fait d’accord avec ces deux dames un autre 
plan qui réalise les plus grandes économies, mais qui vous donnera 
quelque peine. 

Puisque j’ai la maison de la rue de la Tour, dés mon arrivée, 
ces dames y logeront. Si les propriétaires sont aimables, ils se 
préteront a cela. S’ils ne veulent pas, vous y ferez transporter le 
lit de la chambre de ma mére, et un lit en fer pour ces dames; 
puis un autre lit en fer pour moi, une commode, ete. Ce sera 
tout autant de fait pour notre déménagement. Enfin, vous les 
installerez la, vous trouverez bien une fille probe et intelligente 
pour leur servir de femme de chambre, 4 tant par jour. Marie 
gardera la maison. Ces dames viendront déjeuner et diner rue 
Basse, et vous indemniseront de toutes vos dépenses. Vous pren- 
drez, s’il le faut, une cuisiniére et une fille pour servir chez moi. 
Vous direz, s’il le faut, que ces dames sont du Morvan, et [de] 
vos connaissances. Si nous ne pouvions pas aller immédiatement 
de la poste 4 Passy 4 notre arrivée, 4 cause du peu de temps que 
vous auriez eu pour tout préparer, rue de la Tour, (ce que je 
regretterais bien), nous resterions un ou deux jours a un hotel; 
mais avec chagrin. Je compte done sur votre activité si rare et 
sur votre exquise bonne volonté pour que, 4 notre arrivée, vous 
nous emmeniez rue de la Tour. 

J’ai évalué a 300 fr., & peu prés, vos dépenses pour un mois 
pour les déjeuners et les diners, car ces dames aimeront, autant 
que je les aime, les fruits, melons, ete. Elles s’absenteront deux 
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ou 3 fois. Elles supprimeront ainsi les dépenses de l’hétel et des 
restaurants, qui seraient presque 1200 fr. pour tout leur séjour. 

Surtout, pas une indiscrétion avec ma famille. 

Informez-vous toujours si Chopin est a Paris. 

Prenez un abonnement au nom de Mlle Folini, rue de la Tour, 
18, 4 ’Entr’acte, pour un mois a partir du 9 juillet jusqu’au 9 
aot, en vous assurant que le journal sera tous les jours avant 
midi rue de Ja Tour. 

Il faudra aussi Jower pour un mois un excellent piano. 

Faites poser le tapis blew dans la chambre de ces dames, et 
transporter les meubles de ma chambre 4 coucher. Vous prendrez 
alors ma chambre et mon lit, si v[otre] petit lit de fer était néces- 
saire rue de la Tour. 

Prenez tous les aides nécessaires pour faire tout cela, et n’épar- 
gnez rien. 

Pardon de ce surcroit d’ennuis, mais ces dames seront ainsi 
beaucoup plus en sfireté. 

Mille amitiés, 
de Bz.*° 

About the tenth of July, Balzac arrived in Passy with his two 
guests whom he took directly to the apartment they were to occupy 
at 18 rue de la Tour. Spoelberch de Lovenjoul has gathered from 
Madame Barbier, daughter of the owners of 19 rue Basse, several 
personal recollections of this visit, which he records in his Genése 
dun roman de Balzac: les Paysans.*° 

Balzac’s guests remained for more than a month, returning to 
Dresden towards the latter part of August. He accompanied them 
as far as Brussels, and on the last day of the month was again in 
Passy.2* As it has been already stated, there was a great deal of 
mystery attached to this visit of Madame Hanska to Paris, and 
to Balzac’s ten weeks’ visit to Germany. The novelist’s corres- 
pondence, usually so active, practically ceased during these months 
of travel.2? He had at that moment reached the highwater mark 


1° An English translation of this letter appeared in the Literary Review 
of the New York “ Evening Post” for March 12 and 19, 1921, made by Mr. 
William H. Royce, a Balzac enthusiast and bibliographer. 

2° Paris, Ollendorff, 1901, pp. 190-191. 

21 See La Revue des deux mondes, Jan. 15, 1920. 

*2TIn all the published correspondence there are only two letters dated 
between April and August, 1845: one, addressed to an intimate friend, 
Froment Meurice, published in the volume of collected Correspondance, 
dated May; the other, dated Dresden, May 9, and addressed to the Director 
of the Dresden Royal Library, published in the Modern Language Notes, 
April, 1916, by the contributor of this correspondence. 
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of his remarkable career, and three of his life’s dreams were about 
to be realized: the termination of his monumental Human Comedy, 
crowned by his marriage to the woman he loved, and the purchase 
of a home in which he might enjoy a long wished-for rest. But 
before these goals were reached, innumerable tasks still confronted 
him. Publishers were demanding final pages of copy, the home had 
not been definitely chosen, and Balzac felt that he must see Madame 
Hanska, talk over many things with her, and that she must see 
his beloved Paris. The letters cited above were written during one 
of the busiest and most crowded years of their author’s life. They 
were written to one of those rare and devoted servitors upon whom 
Balzac the man of letters, the harassed debtor, the lover, was 30 
dependent, and will shed light upon one of the most fanciful epi- 
sodes in his life: Madame Hanska’s first visit to Paris. 


WALTER Scott HASTINGS. 
Princeton University. 





BEOWULF 1422. 


During the last few years, the dependence of Old English verse 
upon classic, especially Latin, antecedents has become increasingly 
evident. Klaeber, for example, has shown the obligations of Beo- 
wulf to the Aeneid,’ and Rankin has convincingly demonstrated 
that a large proportion of the Old English kennings are transla- 
tions or paraphrases of expressions in Scripture and in medieval 
Latin poetry.2, Much undoubtedly remains to be done before the 
complete indebtedness of Old English poetry to the Latin verse 
current in the period of its production has been revealed, and in 
the disclosure many scholars may be expected to participate. Here 
I would call attention to but one phenomenon, the peculiar collo- 
cation of rhyming words within the hemistich which is illustrated 
by the fléd bléde wéol of Beow. 1422, which appears to have sug- 
gested the fléd bléd gewéd of Exod. 463.° 


1 Archiv, vol. cxul, pp. 40-48, 339-359. See also my edition of the Christ, 
p. vii; Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. XxxIv, pp. 418-9; etc., ete. 

? JEGP., vol. vit (1909), pp. 357-422; vol. rx (1910), pp. 49-84. 

* Other imitations are An. 1528: sund grund onféng {like Beow. 2810: 
hond rond geféng); An. 1586: hlyst gst forgeaf. Beowulf has rhyming 
compounds: wordhord (259); SrySswyS (131, 736), foldbold (773); ci. 
Kluge, in Beitr., vol. rx, pp. 422, 430. 
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The poems of Aldhelm, of which the De Virginitate is the chief, 
have several examples of rhymes at the end of successive or alter- 
nate lines: * 

Successive : 840-1 (medelam: querelam) ; 2837-8 (tenebras: sale- 
bras) ; 2856-7 (latebris: tenebris) ; C. E. 4. 7. 1-2, p. 25 (cretus: 
fretus).5 The rhymes are sometimes merely grammatical: 386-7 
(rogorum: virorum); 531-2 (docentem: serentem); 2016-7 
(tororum: honorum) ; 2204-5 (procorum: virorum) ; 2834-6 (lo- 
quentum: legentum: canentum). Occasionally they are identical: 
1159-60 (labra labellis: labra labellis) ; cf. 213%. See also 38-9, 
310-1. 

Alternate: 1657-9 (fatescunt: mitescunt) ; C. E. 4. 11. 6-8, p. 30 
(fatescant: liquescant) .® 

Rhyming words are also found within the same line, but not 
adjacent (cf. 1120, 1581, 1648, 2109, 2502, 2754): 


2600 Magni cruenta canes linxere fluenta tyranni. 


Adjacent: 
604 Tune regis precibus surrexit bella puella. 
765 Alter sic herebum lustrat sine fine profundum. 
690 Nam paganorum destruxit fana profana. 


C. E. 4, 3. 11, p. 22 Illius eloquio que fana profana friabant. 
C. E. 4.9.4, p.28 Sed Bartholomeus destruxit fana profana." 


* References are to Ehwald’s edition (Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Antiquiss., 
xv), 1919. Where no title is given, the poetic De Virginitate is to be 
understood, unless where two numbers are separated by a period, which 
then signify page and line. 

5In CO. £. 3. 6-7, p. 14, the intention of rhyming may be doubtful: rura 
novella; monastica jura. 

* Rhymes are also to be found in the prose, of which the following may 
serve as examples: 75. 5-6 (marcescit: tabescit); 75. 6-7 (pulsat: pas- 
cat); 77. 13 (mutis: brutis); 204. 2 (fatescit: marcescit); 237. 13-4 
(flavescit: rubescit: fulgescit: splendescit) ; 237. 23-4 (maturescere: mar- 
cescere); 247. 10-3 (rubescit: marcescit: fatescat: senescat: virescit: 
adolescit) ; 264. 9-10 (insolescat: adherescat) ; 265. 9 (fatescunt: viles- 
cunt); 301. 12-3 (horrescit: pavescit: mollescit); 305. 17 (labescit: li- 
quescit) ; 307. 13-4 (ganniture: liture) ; 307. 24 (mitescere: miserescere) ; 
308. 22 (copia: inopia) ; 320. 2 (ratum: gratum) ; 320. 3 (promerentur: 
mitterentur). 

7 Compare, in the prose, 419. 4-5: fanis colebantur stoliditate in profanis. 
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1983 Durior ut ferre foret ad tormenta cruenta. 
2310 Affer cuncta simul nobis tormenta cruenta.® 


We have already seen that cruenta and fluenta, of which the 
former (bloody) modifies the latter (floods), are to be found, 
though not adjacent, in 2600, quoted above; but a better original 
for the Beowulfian line 1422 is 2420 of the De Virginitate, where 
these rhyming words are in immediate sequence, and are, indeed, 
in the same order as the corresponding words in both the Beowulf 
and the Exodus: 


2420 Crudelis tortor fundendo fluenta cruenta. 


But not only are the corresponding words in the same order; the 
references are in both cases to persons of eminent virtue, public 
spirit, and attractiveness, who meet their gory fates at the hands 
of emissaries of evil. In the De Virginitate it is Victoria, a noble 
virgin, who, having delivered the city of Tribula from the ravages 
of a pestilential dragon, is put to death by the heathen powers on 
her refusal to worship at the altar of Diana (2419-21): 


Idecireo macheram stricto mucrone vibrabat ° 
Crudelis tortor fundendo fluenta cruenta, 


Virgineos artus consecrans sanguine rubro. 


In the Beowulf it is Aaschere, Hrothgar’s “chief councillor, the head 
of the administration,” *° to Hrothgar the most beloved in point 
of fellowship (1296-7), one whose hand helped Beowulf’s every 
will (1343-4), and at the sight of whose severed head all the Dan- 
ish nobles were grievously distressed ** (1417-21; cf. 2124-7), who 


8 Cf. 2194-5: (tormenta tyranni: ferre crwenta); 1735 Martires effecti 
carnis tormenta luwentes ; 611 rubicunda crepundia. 

® Tf the cruel tormentor brandished his naked sword, it must have been, 
one would think, to strike off the head of the virgin martyr, and indeed 
this is borne out by the expression in the prose account (309. 21), iclu 
gladii interimitur. There is much decapitation in Beowulf, though it is 
not always the cause of death: thus of Grendel (1590; cf. 1614, 1639, 
1780), Grendel’s mother (1566-8, 2138), as well as Alschere (1421; cf. 
1298, 1330, 1406). 

10 So Liebermann, The National Assembly in the Anglo-Saxon Period, 
chap. 12, note 4. 

11 The people of Tribula became much attached to Victoria; after the 
expulsion of the dragon, “ Victorie exemplis et monitis herescunt ” (309. 
18). 
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is slain by the demon mother of that Grendel whom the poet con- 
ceives of as an impersonation of evil and darkness, even an intar- 
nation of the Christian devil.’? 

If an influence of the versified De Virginitate upon the Beowulf 
be conceded,** we may proceed to inquire what light this circum- 
stance throws upon the superior limit of the latter’s date. In the 
first place, it is clear that Aldhelm’s poem was not written later 
than 690. The evidence is as follows: In the epistle to Ehfrith 
there occur four lines (494. 2-5), introduced by the words, “ ut 
veridicus ait”; now these lines occur as 2855, 2844, 2845, and 


12 Klaeber, Beowulf, p. 1, and note 6. 
+8 Here, perhaps, is a point of confirmation. In Beow. 1056-8, 


nefne him witig God wyrd forstéde 
ond Ses mannes méd. Metod eallum wéold 
gumena cynnes, swi hé ni git dép. 


(“... had not the wise God and the courage of the man kept off that 
fate. The Creator guided all the race of men, as he still dees now.”) 
may be indebted to Aldhelm, Riddle 100. 18-9. Here Nature (Creatura) 
says: 

Omnia queque polo sint subter, et axe regantur, 

Dum Pater arcitenens concessit, jure guberno, 


which has been thus translated by Dr. James Hall Pitman: 


All things beneath the sky, 
All guided by the axis, I command, 
So long as heaven-ruling God allows. 


To which we may add (ibid. 7-8): 


Nam Deus ut propria mundum dicione gubernat, 
Sie ego complector sub celi cardine cuncta, 


thus rendered: 


Yea, as God sways creation by his word, 
So all things under heaven do I control. 


Cf. 73. 6; 261. 5ff.; 269. 5-7; 414. 1460 ff.; Riddle 7; 45.6. See also 
Klaeber, p. xlix, and note on Beow. 1056-62. Add King Lear 1. 2. 128 ff. 

Another indication of the influence of Aldhelm upon Beowulf might 
possibly be found in getrwme micle (922) and magda hése (924). In 
1903 I referred these (cf. JEGP. 5. 155) to the magna stipante caterva 
of Aen. 4, 136. They might, however, conceivably come from the densa 
comitante caterva of four different lines in Aldhelm (26. 20; 417. 1547; 
434. 1957; 438. 2076), three of which are from the much-read poetic De 
Virginitate (cf. densa stipante corona, 445. 2250). 
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2843 of the De Virginitate. The same epistle speaks of Arch- 
bishop Theodore (d. 690) as still active, and indeed militant (492. 
17; 493. 4). Hence the versified De Virginitate must have been 
written before 690. 

On the other hand, it is not easy to fix a date after which it must 
have been written. The prose De Virginitate is dedicated to a 
group of nuns of Barking Abbey, of whom Cuthburg, the quondam 
queen of King Aldfrith of Northumbria (reigned 685-705), was 
one. Aldfrith and Cuthburg separated, in order that she might 
devote herself to a monastic life. If this was after he ascended the 
throne, it must of course have been in 685, or later; this has some- 
times been assumed, but on no evidence whatever, or at least none 
that appears satisfactory, though the conjecture is not in itself 
improbable. The prose thus dedicated was antecedent to the poem, 
but the twofold work was conceived as a whole, and executed with 
no considerable intermission (cf. 321. 4-11; 327, par. 1; 353. 17-9; 
354. 45; 443. 2200; 469. 2867 ff.). 

In the absence of documentary proof, there are certain general 
considerations which favor, for the completion of the twofold work. 
a date not far from 684. In 672 Aldhelm was still a student at 
what we may call the University of Canterbury. By 675 he had 
become Abbot of Malmesbury. After his friend Aldfrith ascended 
the throne in 685, and of course before his death in 705, Aldhelm 
(639-709) was to dedicate to him the long treatise on metre which 
contains his hundred riddles (in 695, according to Bénhoff, Ald- 
helm von Malmesbury, p. 103; cf. Manitius, Gesch. der Lat. Lit. 
des Mittelalters, p. 136). An undertaking like the De Virgini- 
tate could hardly have been executed in less than four vears, one 
would think. Now in 672, at the age of 33, he was sitting at the 
feet of his Canterbury masters, the greatest European teachers 
of his generation; and three years later he assumed the headship 
of Malmesbury, where his labors were assiduous and prolonged. 
Before the age of forty he would hardly have been qualified by his 
knowledge of history and legend, his familiarity with poets and 
prosody, his technical skill, and his official suavity, to begin a prose 
treatise so full of elaborate rhetoric, followed by 2932 lines of Latin 
verse exhibiting such general correctness and fluency. 

If now we are ready to assume that Aldhelm’s fluenta cruenta 
was known to the poet who gave us fléd bléde wéol, we have ap- 
proximately a terminus a quo for the composition of Beowulf, the 

2 
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result being not so very different from those which have been at- 
tained by the employment of other means. And, incidentally, the 
conclusion reached, that a trace of Aldhelm’s influence may be 
detected in the Beowulf, is not far removed from that which seemed 
to me somewhat more than plausible in my paper, The Possible 
Begetter of the Old English Beowulf and Widsith (pp. 335-9). 


ALBERT STANBURROUGH COOK. 
Yale University. 





DOCTOR JOHNSON AND ‘MUR’ 


“Speaking of Arthur Murphy, whom he very much loved, ‘I 
don’t know, (said Doctor Johnson) ‘that Arthur can be classed 
with the very first dramatick [sic] writers; yet at present I doubt 
much whether we have anything superior to Arthur” (G. B. Hill, 
Ed., Boswell’s Life of Johnson. In six volumes, New York, 1904. 
II, 146). 

Arthur Murphy, actor, playwright, barrister, friend of Samuel 
Johnson, has received from the critics too little attention in pro- 
portion to his importance in affecting the career of the great lexi- 
cographer. Twice, at least, Murphy was the means of making his 
friend’s life happier and more fruitful than it had been up to that 
time. The two were intimate for a period of thirty years. 

Murphy’s career was varied and long, yet not entirely successful. 
He was born in Ireland in 1727—Johnson’s junior by eighteen 
years—and died in England in 1805. In 1735 he went to England 
and thence in 1736 to France where he lived until 1744. In that 
year he returned to London. Between 1747 and 1749 he was a 
clerk in Cork. After this period of foreign residence he spent 
most of his time in London. From 21 October, 1752 until 12 
October, 1754, he wrote and published The Gray’s Inn Journal, a 
periodical somewhat similar to The Rambler. For a time he was 
on the stage, then he became a playwright. From this occupation 
he turned to the law as a vocation. He was admitted to Lincoln’s 
Inn and practiced as a lawyer. In 1788 he retired from the bar. 
Joseph Knight, his biographer in DNB., says of his plays, 

“The comedies of Murphy have not in all cases lost the spirit 
of the originals from which he took them. Several of them were 
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acted early in the present century. His tragedies are among the 
worst that have obtained any reputation. .. ‘Totally devoid of 
invention, Murphy invariably took his plots from previous writers. 
He showed, however, facility and skill in adapting them to English 
tastes.” 

Johnson and Murphy met in the summer of 1754 as the result 
of an error that might well have resulted in serious misunder- 
standing. While Murphy was publishing The Gray’s Inn Journal, 
he was being entertained for a time in the country. With him 
was Samuel Foote, the famous owner of the Little Theatre in the 
Haymarket. When Murphy said he would have to go up to London 
to get ready the next number of the magazine, Foote suggested 
that he translate an article from a French periodical that he had. 
Later, however, Murphy found that he had translated from the 
French, one of Johnson’s Rambler essays that had been translated 
into that language. Much embarrassed by his error, he decided 
to call upon Johnson in order to make his excuses in person. 
Mrs. Piozzi, speaking of this visit says, “he went next day, and 
found our friend all covered with soot like a chimney-sweeper, in 
a little room, with an intolerable heat and strange smell, as if he 
had been acting Lungs in the Alchymist [sic], making aether” 
(Piozzi, H. L., Anecdotes of the Late Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
During the last twenty years of his life. London, 1786, p. 236). 
When Murphy later told this story in Johnson’s presence, Mrs. 
Piozzi continues, the doctor said, “Come, come, dear Mur, the 
story is black enough now; and it was a very happy day for me 
that brought you first to my house, and a very happy mistake about 
the Ramblers” (ib.). 

The acquaintance begun under these circumstances gradually de- 
veloped into a warm friendship. Murphy remarks that the “ first 
striking sentence, that he heard from him, was in a few days after 
the publication of Lord Bolingbroke’s posthumous works. Mr. 
Garrick asked him, ‘If he had seen them?’ ‘Yes, I have seen 
them.’ ‘What do you think of them?’ ‘Think of them!’ ‘He 
made a long pause, and then replied: ‘ Think of them! A scoun- 
drel and a coward! A scoundrel who spent his life in charging a 
gun against Christianity; and a coward, who was afraid of hearing 
the report of his own guns; but left half a crown to a hungry 
Scotchman to draw the trigger after his death’” (Murphy, A., 
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An Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel Johnson, LL. D. 
London, 1792, p. 80). 

In 1760, Murphy wrote A Poetical Epistle to Samuel Johnson, 
A.M. in which he praised his friend in the extravagant manner 
of the time. The poem itself is of no great merit. The intro- 
duction and conclusion are addressed to Johnson: the remainder 
of the poem is taken up with an account of Murphy’s inability to 
write great poetry and with a tirade against the dullness of other 
writers of the day. The tribute to Johnson is couched in such lines 
as these: 


Whate’er you write, in ev’ry golden line 

Sublimity and Elegance combine: 

Thy nervous phrase impresses ev’ry soul, 

While harmony gives warmth and rapture to the whole. 


Two interests tended to draw Johnson and Murphy together: 
their similar views in politics and their common interest in Shake- 
speare. Foot, in his Life of Murphy, says, “Mr. Murphy in his 
politicks [sic] was exactly in unison with Doctor Johnson; and 
that exchange of civilities which had brought them together, with- 
out much difficulty, grew into friendship. Doctor Johnson had 
commended Mr. Murphy’s essay in the Gray’s Inn Journal, upon 
the afflicting cause of the madness of King Lear, and Mr. Murphy 
would not be backward in acknowledging such an honour done 
him by such aman. They were, for ever after, to the end of their 
lives, the familiar friends, and upon all occasions, the steady ad- 
herents to each other” (Foot: Life of Arthur Murphy, Esq., 
London, 1811, p. 312). Foot says elsewhere of the two men, 
“The one had been Shakespeare’s Commentator for the Other” 
(ib., p. 252). It is interesting to note that Murphy disapproved 
heartily of Garrick’s mutilation of Shakespeare’s plays. He con- 
sidered the changes unwarranted (S. A. Dunham and others: 
“ Arthur Murphy” in their Lives of the Literary and Scientific 
Men of Great Britain, in three volumes—D. Lardner, Cabinet 
Cyclopedia, vol. III, p. 321). 

More ‘than once the affairs of Johnson, Garrick, and Murphy 
became interrelated. In 1766, Murphy and Garrick quarreled be- 
cause of Garrick’s wish to produce an altered copy of Wycherley’s 
Country Wife which seemed to Murphy to interfere with a play 
he had re-worked for the actress Miss Elliott. Garrick, desirous 
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of settling the dispute, wrote to Murphy offering to refer the 
matter to “your friend Mr. Johnson” (Foot, op. cit., p. 207). 
On 11 November 1766, Isaac Bickerstaff wrote to Garrick: “I 
should be extremely glad to be an humble instrument in bringing 
two such men again together; and . . . I should be very glad to 
have you, Mr. Murphy, and Mr. Johnson there together, some 
night next week, by which time I shall have his bust set up in my 
room, who, like Shakespear to you, is the god of my idolatry” 
(ib., pp. 208-209). 

Some seven years later, 13 January 1773, Murphy wrote to 
Garrick reviewing the whole controversy. He mentioned the meet- 
ing arranged by Bickerstaff, and said: “‘I closed with the offer 
of Mr. Garrick’s friendship, and dined with him and Dr. Johnson 
at Bickerstaff’s house. After dinner, the Plays were mentioned. 
‘Pr’y thee,’ says Docter Johnson, ‘ do not talk of Plays: if you do, 
you will quarrel again.’ He was a true prophet. Though I wished 
it much, no bargain was made with me” (Foot, op. cit., p. 249). 

One of the indications of the good terms upon which Murphy 
stood with Johnson is the fact that he was entrusted with the 
delicate task of informing the doctor that he had been awarded a 
pension. He tells us that at Lord Loughborough’s request, he 
went to notify Johnson of the grant. Speaking of himself in the 
third person he says, “ He [i. e. Murphy] went without delay to 
the chambers in the Inner Temple-lane, which, in fact, were the 
abode of wretchedness. By slow and studied approaches the mes- 
sage was disclosed. Johnson made a long pause: he asked if it 
was seriously intended? He fell into a profound meditation, and 
his own definition of a pensioner occurred to him. He was told, 
‘That he, at least, did not come within the definition.’ He desired 
to meet next day, and dine at the Mitre Tavern. At that meeting 
he gave up all his scruples” (Murphy, Zssay on Johnson, p. 93). 

Yet more significant than these somewhat incidental relations 
between Johnson and Murphy was the part played by the latter 
in introducing the great man to the Streatham circle. Murphy 
had been a friend of the Thrales for a long time before 1764 
{Murphy gives the date as 1765—Essay on Johnson, p. 98] when 
the first meeting took place between them and Doctor Johnson 
(Piozzi, Anecdotes, p. 125). In May, 1760, Murphy was appar- 
ently responsible for introducing Garrick to Mr. Thrale, for he 
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writes to him on 13 May: “ You stand engaged to Mr. Thrale 
for Wednesday se’ennight. You need not apprehend drinking; it 
is a very easy home, and the scheme of going to Ranelagh will be 
agreeable to him. I am to dine with him tomorrow, in order to 
adjourn in the evening to Ranelagh, so fond is he of that place” 
(The Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most 
Celebrated Persons of his Time. In two volumes, London, 1831. 
Vol. 1, p. 116). 

The Streatham circle is given by A. Hayward as “ Burke, 
Reynolds, Garrick, Goldsmith, Boswell, Murphy, Dr. Burney and 
his daughter, Mrs Montagu, Mrs Boscawen, Mrs Crewe, Lord 
Loughborough, Dunning (Afterwards Lord Ashburton), Lord 
Mulgrave, Lord Westcote, Sir Lucas and Mr. (afterwards Sir 
William) Pepys, Major Holroyd afterwards Lord Sheffield, the 
Bishop of London and Mrs Porteous, the Bishop of Peterborough 
and Mrs Hinchcliffe, Miss Gregory, Miss Streathfield, &¢” (Hay- 
ward, A., in his Introduction to The Autobiography, Letters, and 
Literary Remains of Mrs Piozzi (Thrale). In two volumes, Lon- 
don, 1861. Second edition. Vol. 1, p. 26). It was to this group, 
or to a portion of it, and to the Thrales themselves that Murphy 
introduced Doctor Johnson, a service for which all lovers of 
Johnson must be grateful to him. 

Mrs. Thrale has left a description of her first meeting with the 
great moralist, and the subsequent course of their friendship. It 
is clear that Murphy was responsible for the meeting and it is not 
without significance that he was called upon to adjust a misunder- 
standing that had arisen. Mrs. Thrale says, in part, 


“The first time I ever saw this extraordinary man [Doctor 
Johnson | was in the year 1764, when Mr. Murphy, who had been 
long the friend and confidential intimate of Mr. Thrale, persuaded 
him to wish for Johnson’s conversation, extolling it in terms which 
that of no other person could have deserved, till we were only in 
doubt how to obtain his company, and find an excuse for the invi- 
tation. The celebrity of Mr. Woodhouse a shoemaker, whose verses 
were at that time the subject of common discourse, soon afforded a 
pretence, and Mr. Murphy brought Johnson to meet him, giving 
me general cautions not to be surprised at his figure, dress, or 
behaviour. .. Mr. Johnson liked his new acquaintance so much 
however, that from that time he dined with us every Thursday 
through the winter, and in the autumn of the next year he followed 
us to Brighthelmstone, whence we were gone before his arrival; so 
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he was disappointed and enraged, and wrote us a letter expressive 
of anger, which we were very desirous to pacify, and to obtain his 
company again if possible. Mr. Murphy brought him back to us 
again very kindly, and from that time his visits grew more fre- 
quent. . .” (Piozzi, Anecdotes, pp. 125-6). 


Murphy, himself, was not unaware of the importance of his 
services in bringing together Johnson and the Thrales. In fact, 
he said that he “looks back to the share he had in that business 
with self-congratulation, since he knows the tenderness which 
from that time soothed Johnson’s cares at Streatham, and pro- 
longed a valuable life” (Murphy, Essay on Johnson, p. 98). 

Murphy speaks also of a service he attempted unsuccessfully to 
render his friend. He says that at a time when he “ was intimate 
with Garrick and knew Johnson to be in distress, he asked the 
manager why he did not produce another tragedy for his Lich- 
field friend? Garrick’s answer was remarkable: “ When Johnson 
writes tragedy, declamation roars, and passion sleeps; when 
Shakespeare wrote, he dipped his pen in his own heart” (Murphy, 
op. cit., p. 53). 

After Mr. Thrale had died and Mrs. Thrale had become the 
wife of Piozzi, Murphy continued his friendship with her. Johnson 
protested against her marriage; Murphy became a friend of her 
new husband. Mrs. Thrale has left on record that Piozzi “hated 
all the wits but Murphy” (Piozzi, Autobiography, Letters, etc., 
I, p. 352). He is mentioned among those who frequently visited 
her or wrote to her after her return from Italy (ib. 1, p. 306). 

Yet in spite of Murphy’s differing with Johnson in regard to 
the treatment of Mrs. Piozzi, there is no reason for postulating a 
coldness between the two men. Doubtless after the break at 
Streatham, they did not meet so frequently, but in Murphy’s last 
tribute to Johnson there is no hint of serious differences between 
them. 

This last tribute was the Essay on the Life and Genius of Samuel 
Johnson, LL. D., which Murphy wrote at the request of the book- 
sellers who had published the works of his friend. He wrote the 
book in six weeks, at the Talbot at Richmond (Foot, op. cit., p. 
315). For this he received three hundred guineas (ib., p. 314). 
The work is essentially fair to Johnson, but lacks the wealth of 
intimate detail that delights the reader of Boswell. It is too gen- 
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eral, too condensed to be great biography. The author tells us 
that the raison d’étre of his book is the desire of the publishers 
to have a more concise account of Johnson’s life to prefix to his 
works. “To comply with that request is the design of this essay, 
which the writer undertakes with a trembling hand. He has no 
discoveries, no secret anecdotes, no occasional controversy, no sud- 
den flashes of wit and humour, no private conversation, and no new 
facts to embellish his work. Everything has been gleaned” (Essay 
on Johnson, p. 4). Murphy unintentionally sums up the causes 
of the defects in his work when he says, “The author of these 
memoirs has been anxious to give the features of the man, and 
the true character of the author. He has not suffered the hand 
of partiality to colour his excellencies with too much warmth; 
nor has he endeavoured to throw his singularities too much into 
the shade” (ib., p. 186). Yet Murphy may be forgiven for his 
faults as a biographer when he says of Johnson, “ His defects 
were spots in the sun” (%.). 

Of the literary circle in which Doctor Johnson moved, none has 
passed into deeper obscurity than has this man whom the Sage 
of the Mitre affectionately called “Mur.” He is unknown to all 
except the investigator of the literary history of the eighteenth 
century. He was no mere literary hack; no one, however, nowa- 
days would claim for him anything but minor rank among the 
second-rate writers of the time. A study of his plays is important 
in developing the history of the stage in the middle of his century. 
The judgment of the editor of the Garrick Correspondence is sug- 
gestive: in summarizing Murphy’s literary ability he calls his 
author “The celebrated Arthur Murphy, Esq., whose dramatic 
talent, if not of the first rate, was best suited to the existing state 
of society, and, in truth, of infinite value to the London stage” 
(Garrick Correspondence, vol. 1, p. 65, Prefatory Note). For the 
modern student of the eighteenth century, however, he is inter- 
esting not merely as a minor man of letters but also as a friend 
and benefactor of the central figure of his day. 


JosEPH M. Bzatry, JR. 
Goucher College. 








GENIUS AS AN ALLEGORICAL FIGURE 


An earlier paper’ treated the origin of Genius, a famous alle- 
gorical figure in the works of Alan of Lille, Jean de Meun, and 
Gower. My present aim is to give a further account of this ex- 
traordinary personage. 

In classical Latin the word genius applied to a higher self, a 
protective spirit who enforces moral conduct. ‘The underlying 
philosophic doctrine has been traced* to Plato’s Tvmaeus, and 
appears vividly in the Apology where Socrates spoke of a strange 
god which admonished him against doing evil. Medieval writers 
knew the Timaeus through Chalcidius’ Latin translation and com- 
mentary. Alan of Lille in treating Genius preserved the reverent 
conception of classical antiquity. His figure is the august other 
self and confessor of Nature, who is God’s vicar. Jean de Meun 
regarded him with less awe. Gower* brought him back to sober 
consideration by associating him directly with human beings, and 
accordingly deprived him of the majestic aloofness of Alan’s ex- 
communicator ; still, he did not leave him as Jean’s half-grotesque, 
vigorous demigod. 


Gower declared that when he in his lovelorn state petitioned 
Venus and Cupid for grace, he saw the goddess and her son. She, 
dissatisfied with the poet’s response to questions, decided that he 
should confess to her priest Genius. Most of the poem deals with 
the subsequent examination of Gower and with Genius’ tales to 
exemplify love. The priest finally advised the contentious poet to 
follow reason rather than love.* Nevertheless, he had to refer the 
case to Venus. She restored Gower to reason, and Genius granted 
him absolution. 


1“ The Allegorical Figure Genius,” Olass. Phil., xv, 380 ff. 

2 See Horace, Epp. 11, 2, 187, with note in the edit. of E. C. Wickham. 
Oxford, 1903, 1, and also Horace, Odes and Epodes, ed. P. Shorey and 
S. J. Laing, Chicago, 1916, note on Od. 111, 17, 14; Timaeus, 90 A ff., R. D. 
Archer-Hind, London, 1888. 

®’ Complete Works of John Gower, S. C. Macaulay, Oxford, 1901, vols. 
2 and 3. 

“ According to the tradition, Nature must be obeyed. To love when old, 
as Gower imagines he does, would be contrary to Nature and thus against 
reason. Genius and the nobler Venus of the two Venuses in the medieval 
pantheon would urge reason, since they are supporters of Nature. See 
the later French cases for the more ignoble Venus. 
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Like Jean’s Genius, Gower’s priest acted inconsistently. He 
could at once profess to know little except Venus’ service, and yet 
give (Liber VII) an encyclopedic account of all knowledge, and 
discuss the duties of contemporary royalty. He even went so far 
(Liber V) as to deny the divinity of Venus. Thus he was related 
to Jean’s sceptical figure. But despite his solemn bearing, he was 





less impressive than his predecessor, because the latter, degenerate 
though he was in comparison with Alan’s Genius, still betokened a 
noble ancestry. Gower’s Genius was an everyday sort of person. 

He was also different from a similar personage in Martin Franc’s 
Le Champion des Dames,’ which was written early in the fifteenth 
century. 

During the pilgrimage recounted by this late retort to Jean de 
Meun, “Sens Abesti,’ a homely, bearded curé, appeared at the 
altar in the Temple of Venus, acting as if he were good Moses 
instead of an ignorant, bare-footed, ass-eared creature. He set up 
a cry, “ Here are the pardons of the church. Serve the lady well, 
or I will excommunicate you. Time is fleeting, seize your op- 
portunity.” 

Genius had lost intellectual and moral sense, and had become 
loathsome “Sens Abesti.” The ecclesiastic had descended from 
reason to the lowest point in his tradition, and for extreme sen- 
suality. He taught a doctrine opposed to that of Alan and his 
contemporaries, and to that general tradition against intemperance 
of the flesh which developed on the basis of Alan’s precepts® in 
Brunetto Latini’s // Tesoretto, in the Old French poem of the 
fourteeenth century, Les Echecs Amoureuz, in Lydgate’s Reason 
and Sensuality, and in other works even down to Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene. 

Genius recovered his old name in a poem by Jean Lemaire de 
Belges, the first humanist in the French vernacular during the 
Renaissance.’ He was not an impeccable character in La Concorde 


*See P. A. Becker, Jean Lemaire, der erste humanistische Dichter 
Frankreichs, Strassburg, 1893, pp. 298-9 and pp. 374-5. 

* Compare my papers: * The Goddess Nature in Early Periods,” Jr. Eng. 
Ger. Phil., x1x, 224 ff.; “ Nature in Earlier Italian,” M. L. Notes, xxxvt, 
329 ff.; “ Nature in Old French,” Mod. Phil., xx, 309 ff., and “ Nature in 
Middle English,” Jr. Eng. Ger. Phil., xtx, 186 ff. 

“Compare A. Tilley, The Dawn of the French Renaissance, Cambridge, 
1918, pp. 333 ff., and Becker, work cited. 
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des deux Langages (1511).* Degenerate as was Jean de Meun’s 
presentation compared with Alan’s, it was surprisingly more whole- 
some than Jean Lemaire’s. Yet the latter’s was not abhorrent, 
though it revealed simony. ‘Here is the plot: 


The poet, overhearing two people dispute the relative merits of 
French and Italian, is asked for his written opinion. He recalls 
an earlier experience of his: he had seen the arrival of Venus in 
her chariot,® while nature responded with odors.’® As the poet 
looked at her temple on a rock stronghold he invoked Clio to aid 
him to describe it. Genius was at the service as arch-priest, first 
primate of ail Gaul, prelate of Venus. When he had offered pure 
incense and roses, he mounted his throne. He addressed first Dan- 
ger, his deacon, bidding him prove his worth and see that nobody 
without money should approach the altar. Next he directed Bel- 
acueil, the subdeacon, to be attractive enough to gain rings and 
other tokens of value. After Dame Venus had given a sign because 
of the approach of an offering to her, Genius delivered a sermon 
on Aetatis breve ver. Youth, he said, should seize the present time. 
Let creatures while they are young serve God and Nature. Nature 
and Venus decorate the universe. Wait not for painful Old Age. 
Moreover, Nature becomes wrathful at delay. Therefore as pre- 
viously he now threatened the recalcitrant with anathema. He 
declared that he himself had been created to guide and lead human 
beings to generation. As a result of his minatory eloquence, the 
congregation submitted. All present gave an offering to Venus. 
The poet, too, who had witnessed the ceremonies thus far, tried 
to present his gift, a manuscript. The watchful Danger, however, 
found it insufficient, and drove him off. 

For many days thereafter the author wandered over sea and 
earth till he came to a great solitude. There a rock rose, and by 
a rivulet near its base he found fruit to refresh him. This great 
rock, higher than any mountain known on earth, rose above the 
clouds. It was a thorny height; its paths were dangerous, beset 
with hideous monsters. Yet if a person should successfully scale 
it, he would find happiness at the marble Palace of Honor and its 
great garden or court,—a terrestrial paradise. It was a place of 
sojourn for every good and loyal heart. Love reigned there with 


* Oeuvres, ed, J. Stecher, 4 vols., Louvain, 1882-1891, vol. Iv, pp. 98 ff. 
Cf. also H. Chamard, Les origines de la poésie francaise de la Renaissance, 
Paris, 1920, p. 169. 

*Compare Petrarch’s Trionfo d’Amore. 

© A phenomenon old in allegorical literature, notably used with Natura 
in De Planctu Naturae by Alan of Lille. Lemaire uses actual setting at 
times, as here. 
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Grace, Concord, Pleasure, Joy; knights and ladies strolled about 
amid singing and dancing. ‘The season was unending spring, the 
hour eternal day. The chapel of the palace was the temple of 
Minerva. The ruler was Emperor Honor. 

The poet, after reading an inscription at the base of the rock, 
fell asleep. He had a vision, in which he was awakened by Labeur, 
the historian, a grave, old and venerable personage, with long, white 
beard. The poet asked the reverend senior to explain the ordon- 
mance on the rock, and learned that Jean de Meun had served 
France as Dante had served Italy. Thereupon Jean Lemaire de- 
cided to serve Labeur at his hermitage, in the hope of mounting 
the rock later. He would have two guides, Repos and Guerdon 
(Reward), if he wrote in French, not Latin. 


Genius in Lemaire continued to possess power, and could wield 
his old, ecclesiastical weapons, as in Alan and in Jean de Meun. 
He was still the voluble preacher of the latter’s portrayal, he still 
inveighed against race-suicide; but he could be won over by gifts 
to his institution. No longer was love so ideal as it had been, even 
with Jean, despite his mocking satire of ideals in his day. It was 
subject to the influence of wealth, as Papillon, an opponent of 
Charles Fontaine, later declared it to be in his La Victoire et 
Triumphe d’Argent contre Cupido. 

The worst fate that befell the character of Genius, while he bore 
his own name, was to be exposed in virtual bribery. Not improb- 
ably, Jean Lemaire’s poem is in part a satire on the tendency to 
greed among the ranks of the clergy high and low; for the poet 
lived in the age of Luther and came but shortly before humanists 
who were strongly affected by the spirit of reform, namely, Marot 
and Charles Sainte-Marthe.** On the other hand, the poem has 
an autobiographical element. Lemaire found advancement in the 
church and elsewhere none too ready; he supported staunchly his 
native tongue, and he devoted unusual abilities in narrative to a 
work half-historical, Les Illustrations de Gaule. 

Lemaire’s Genius as an instrument for satire followed thus the 
tradition from Alan of Lille. But he is like Jean de Meun’s 
preacher, not Alan’s secretary. The secretarial function appeared 
in Labeur, the aged hermit and historian, under whom Lemaire, 
touched with the Renaissance love of fame, was to work before 
ascending to the Palace of Honor. 


™* Compare the Scotch satirist, Lyndsay. 
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The conception of love in the poem is not altogether unhappy. 
The tradition, persisting from the pious Alan, required a poet to 
treat love with gusto. We need not look with Mr. Tilley to “the 
Renaissance in its most pagan mood” for an understanding of 
Lemaire’s animation, however much it coincided with the temper 
of the age. Accordingly, the love at the Temple of Venus is de- 
picted sympathetically. But the poet reveals a chaster love amid 
calmer surroundings, that is, in the gardens of Honor, where so- 
journ not only scholars but knights and ladies. 

Such a distinction as Jean Lemaire’s ** is in the mind of his ad- 
mirer, Ronsard, in a “ Discours” in Le Bocage Royal, II (1560) ,** 
addressed to the bishop of Toulon, M. de la Rovére. 


On a rocky height the poet sees a temple of bronze built by 
Vertu. At its foot lingers a lovely goddess, Volupté,'* who hails 
passers-by and tries to dissuade them from mounting the heights 
to Vertu. Instead she would have them go to her own palace. 


Ronsard’s moral opposes yielding to temporary desires. The 
true aim of life is to seek honor and virtue, even though the crowd 
be forsaken and the path be arduous. A similar view occurs in a 
poem by Clément Marot, Le Temple de Cupido (1515).*® 

Genius does not occupy a principal part in it, but the general 
situation is like the first part of Lemaire’s work. The influence 
of his older friend appears from the plot: 


In springtime, the season for Cupid, the god bids his eyes be 
unbound so that he can see all the lovers, kings, queens, and so 
on. Upon seeing Marot, he wounds him with an arrow. The poet 
finds his love unhappy, and decides to seek Ferme-Amour, or Loyal 
Love, who is a goddess under Jupiter. Hence he goes to the Tem- 
ple of Cupid, where he hopes to find her. Many pilgrims travel 


12 The journey of a poet who eventually passes beyond the commoner, 
less valuable delights of love and gains saner walks of life, appears also 
in Jean de Hauteville’s Architrenius and in Il Tesoretto. See note 6. 
Similarly, one may compare Les Echecs Amoureua, of which a full sum- 
mary occurs in the Romanic Review, x1, 283ff., given by S. L. Galpin, 
and which I have discussed with Lydgate’s Reason and Sensuality in 
“Nature in Middle English.” 

18 Oeuvres Completes, ed. P. Laumonier, Paris, 1914-19, 8 vols., 111, 335 ff. 

*4 Apparently she derives most directly from Lemaire’s Les Trois Contes 
de Cupido et d’Atropos, part II. 

15 Oeuvres Completes, ed. B. Saint-Marc, Paris, 1879, vol. 1, 8 ff. 
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on the road with him that morning. At the fair temple, which 
is surrounded by an earthly paradise, he accepts Bel-Accueil’s ser- 
vices, who is acting as porter and guide. For a while he watches 
the service of sacrifice to Venus and the worship of Cupid. The 
description is elaborate. The institution is fully provided with 
the necessaries of devotion. A person can even leave the world and 
become a monk or priest. In such a case, he goes before Genius, 
the arch-priest, to take the oaths and otherwise fulfil the degrees 
of the order. But where is Ferme-Amour amid the confusing wel- 
ter of impressions? At last he finds her in the choir (choeur and 
coeur are the same for testing the true heart), and also a Prince 
and his Lady. 


Here emerges the occasion of the poem: the compliment to the 
conjugal affection of Louis XII and Anne of Brittany.*° The 
description of the general service resembles that in Lemaire’s poem, 
Love of such a sort does not altogether satisfy the poet. The love 
he seeks is removed from the popular throng. Thus Marot at 
once harks back to the tradition of Alan of Lille in The Complaint 
of Nature, and also looks ahead to the distinctions made by the 
Platonists like Charles Fontaine,’* as in the latter’s Response to 
Papillon’s La Victoire et Triumphe d’Argent contre Cupido (1537), 
and in his La Contr’ amye de Court (1541). Marot does not turn 
from Love for the sake of historical study as Lemaire had decided 
to do. For literary reasons the treatment of Genius is different 
in proportion and in emphasis. The conception follows that of the 
older poet, but modifies the tradition. Genius inducts candidates 
into the priesthood or monkdom of Love. Marot possibly enjoyed 
the irony implicit in his extension of Genius’ duties; such service 
normally entails celibacy, and is inconsistent with generation, the 
chief principle for which Genius had stood. The leader or di- 
rector not only should preach sermons against race suicide to the 
multitude, but should aid others to enter his bachelor profession. 
Evidently, we have come very far from the great dignitary of Alan’s 
Complaint of Nature. 

In summary, no writer offers the same portrait of the allegori- 


‘* Similar to allegories by the Scotch poets, Richard Holland and William 
Dunbar, and perhaps by Chaucer; see “ Nature in Middle English,” cited 
before. 

7 Cf. H. L. Hawkins, Maistre Charles Fontaine, Parisien, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1916. 
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cal figure Genius. After his establishment on a lofty plane by 
Alan of Lille, Genius steadily altered for the worse, either in power 
or in morality. Despite his decline in the Roman de la Rose, he 
still maintained respectable authority, a presence more than human, 
even though his supernatural nature allowed him hardly less cyni- 
cism than that expressed by the celebrated mocking chimére which 
adorns the parapet of the contemporary cathedral of Notre Dame 
in Paris. His semi-diabolic character in Jean de Meun’s poem 
caused him to be rechristened “ Sens Abesti” by Martin Le Franc. 
On the other hand, his familiar manners gave Gower an oppor- 
tunity to render him little superior to human beings. With Jean 
Lemaire, whose patron, Molinet, had recently translated Jean 
de Meun, he recovered some of his authority, but fell into the sin 
of simony. Lemaire did not restore Genius as regards love to the 
honorable station he held with Alan of Lille; nevertheless, he 
reemphasized the existence of two kinds of love. Whereas in Alan 
Genius supported virtuous love, in Lemaire he abetted vicious pas- 
sion. Lemaire’s younger friend and contemporary, Marot, was an 
admirer and translator of Jean de Meun. Consequently, he vul- 
garized Genius and placed him amid common services of Love, 
instead of with royal affection like that of the sovereigns of France. 
Alan would have approved him as a companion to Ferme-Amour 
rather than to Venus. Accordingly, though the tradition of 
two kinds of love survived to the sixteenth century from the Latin 
Platonist of the twelfth century and was reinforced by the Renais- 
sance, Genius had shifted sides in French literature. The reason for 
the change was the characterization given him by Jean de Meun."* 


E. C. KNow.tton. 


Ohio Wesleyan University. 





1S Spenser’s unusual treatment of Genius requires more extended con- 
sideration, which I hope to give later with Spenser’s treatment of the 
allegorical figure, Nature. 
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NOTES ON CYRANO DE BERGERAC: A MYTHICAL 
TRANSLATION OF THE HISTOIRE COMIQUE ... 
DE LA LUNE 


An example of how a bibliographical slip may lead, in suc- 
cessive stages, to a chain of errors is furnished by a mythical 
English translation of Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire Comique, 
Contenant les Estats et Empires de la Lune, which is said to have 
appeared in 1638, some nineteen years before the first edition of 
the original French text.t. This English translation never existed. 
The origin of the mistake can be traced to Arber’s Transcript of 
the Registers of the Company of Stationers of London (1875- 
1894). Mr. Arber misinterpreted an entry under the date of 
March 30, 1638: “Master Sparkes. Entred for his Copie vnder 
the hands of Master Wykes and Master spley warden a booke 
called The discovery of a world in the Moone &c.”? Misled, no 
doubt, by the similarity of the titles, he identified this Discovery 
of a world in the Moone with Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire 
comique des Estats et Empires de la Lune. 

The English work, however, is not a translation of Cyrano, but 
simply John Wilkins’ Discovery of a world in the Moone, which 
was published in 1638. Not only is its title identical with the 
entry in the Stationers’ Register, but it was “printed by E. G. 
for Michael Sparke and Edward Forrest, 1638.”* Now “ Master 
Sparkes” is the publisher for whom the entry was made. Further- 
more, Wilkins obtained a privilege for his book from “ Tho. 


1The first edition was printed posthumously and with many omissions 
by Cyrano’s friend, Henry Le Bret, in 1657. Two contemporaneous manu- 
scripts, one of Paris and the other of Munich are also extant. See F. 
Lachévre, Les Oeuvres Libertines de Cyrano de Bergerac, Paris, 1921, I, xevi 
and 1, and II, 314. Leo Jordan in Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac’s L’autre 
Monde ou les états et empires de la lume (Dre-sden, 1910) discusses the 
two manuscripts, pp. 16 ff. It might be remarked that although the work 
of M. Lachévre is in other respects very scholarly, he fails to take cog- 
nizance of Jordan, and this in spite of the fact that there are two distinct 
places in his two volumes where one might expect mention of his German 
predecessor. 

* Stationers’ Register, IV, 388. 

* This quotation and the following are taken from a copy of the original 
edition in the library of the University of Illinois. 
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Weekes R. P. Episc. Lond. Cap. Domest.” on March 29, 1638, 
the day before the entry was made in the Register. What could 
be more natural than that Mr. Sparkes, the publisher, entered the 
volume in the Stationers’ Register the day after he had obtained 
the permission for printing it from ecclesiastical authorities? 
From this discussion it is clear that the entry in the Registers of 
the Company of Stationers of March 30, 1638 was for Wilkins’ 
well known book and not for a lost translation of Cyrano’s Histoire 
comique. 

Dr. A. H. Upham, in his otherwise valuable French Influence 
in English Literature from the Accession of Elizabeth to the 
Restoration (1908) accepts Arber’s interpretation of the entry. 
Moreover, since there exists a translation of Cyrano’s Histoire .. . 
de la Lune of 1687 with the following title: The Comical History 
of the States and Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun .. . 
newly Englished by A. Lovell, he concludes that this translation of 
Lovell’s is identical with the translation mentioned in the Register 
under March 29, 1638. He says in his Appendix A (p. 501): 
“(1638). Cyrano de Bergerac, The Comical History of the States 
and Empires of the Worlds of the Moon and Sun. (A. Lovell.) 
1687.” [The parentheses include the date of entry and the author 
of the translation, respectively]. This entry is especially remark- 
able since Cyrano had not finished his History of the Sun at his 
death in 1655, and it was not published until 1662 by Sercy in 
Nouvelles Oeuvres de Cyrano de Bergerac. 

Further statements, well fit to startle students of French litera- 
ture, appear: 

“Tn 1638, too, entry was made of a translation, though perhaps 
only a partial one, of Cyrano de Bergerac’s Histoire Comique des 
Etats et Empires de la Lune. This book had apparently drawn on 
an English work in its composition, The Man in the Moon, by 
Francis Goodwin. Goodwin, under the pseudonym of Domingo 
Gonzales had written this story of a moon-journey toward the close 
of the sixteenth century, while he was a student at Christ Church. 
Though not published until 1638, this acquired some notoriety in 
manuscript, and so influenced De Bergerac, who acknowledged his 
obligation by meeting Domingo Gonzales on the moon and en- 
gaging in conversation with him.” * 


‘French Influence in English Literature, p. 377. 
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Although Jordan has shown that Cyrano’s Histoire comique 
was probably begun before 1643,° a date which is close enough to 
that of the supposed translation, the existence of such a translation 
is precluded by the comparison of the entry in the Stationers’ 
Register with Wilkins’ work, as given above. Cyrano, moreover, 
was in no need of seeing Godwin’s manuscript, as Dr. Upham 
states, since he could have known the English edition of 1638 or 
the French translation of Godwin’s work by Jean Baudouin which 
appeared in 1648: L’Homme dans la Lune ou le Voyage Chi- 
mérique fait au Monde de la Lune, nouvellement découvert par 
Dominique Gonzales, Advanturier Espagnol, autrement dit le 
Courrier Volant.® 

Watter H. Storer. 

University of Michigan. 





NIETZSCHE ON THE ART OF WRITING 


“Tn the ‘ Roman Style’ I found my particular bent,” says Nietz- 
sche in 1888, paying his respects to the writers of antiquity in an 
account reminiscent of his early enthusiasms. He recalls it had 
been while reading Sallust at School that he recognized in the com- 
pression and severity of his Latin text, in its contempt for “ beau- 
tiful words” and “ beautiful feelings” a principle in writing which 


5 Savinien de Cyrano Bergerac’s L’autre Monde, p. 40. Lachévre, op. cit., 
I, 1, states that it was not completed until about 1648. 

* Jordan, op. cit., p. 51. Miss Charlotte E. Morgan has repeated the 
mistake of Arber and Upham in the chronological list of English prose 
fiction contained in her Rise of the Novel of Manners (1911), p. 168, under 
date of 1638: “The Comical History of the States and Empires of the 
Worlds of the Moon and the Sun. Translated from the French of Cyrano 
de Bergerac [Paris, 1638] by A. Lovell. (Upham). 

“ Another edition (the earliest recorded in B. M. catalogue), appeared 
in 1687.” 

This latter statement is also incorrect, for the British Museum possesses 
a copy of an English translation of 1659 entitled: SELENARCHIA. or, the 
Government of the World in the Moon: a Comical History. Written by 
that Famous Wit and Cavaleer of France, Monsieur Cyrano Bergerac: 
And Done into English By Tho. St. Serf, Gent. [See A. Esdaile, A List 
of English Tales and Prose Romances Printed Before 1740 (London, 1912), 
p. 200, or Lachévre, op. cit., I, p. xeviii and IT, 310.] 
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remained throughout his literary work one of his major quests. 
And of all his writing, in fact, only “Zarathustra,” with its con- 
sciousness of poetic grace and suggestiveness, betrays an interest 
in anything beyond these fundamentals. With Nietzsche the “ Ro- 
man Style,” in which one could be “ profound with simplicity, 
striking without rhetoric and severely logical without pedantry,” 
was at once his ambition and his achievement. 

It is a commonplace of literary criticism that Nietzsche did more 
for German prose than any other modern writer except Goethe; 
but that Nietzsche’s excellence in writing came as a result of a 
rigid course in self-instruction quite comparable to that of Flaubert 
is a less known chapter in criticism. Yet from even a casual ac- 
quaintance with Nietzsche’s work it is apparent that he is more 
concerned with the problems of style than with education or with 
literature. But the fact that Nietzsche has in no one place written 
either logically or exhaustively on style has led to the belief that 
his interest in writing is not comparable to his interest in ethics. 
It should be remembered, however, that much of the most pertinent 
discussion of writing to be found in the works of Flaubert, of Les- 
sing, or in the journals of the Goncourt brothers is parenthetical 
and misleadingly casual. One is left to body out the criticism 
from much isolated comment, and one must read a large number 
of aphorisms and piece together the interrupted comment which runs 
through a half dozen volumes of Nietzsche’s work if one would 
follow ‘his full discourse on the art of writing. His chief texts, 
hewever, are so often repeated that one soon learns what is essen- 
tial in his theory, although one is occasionally bewildered by the 
endless turning of a single theme. In fact, a series of Nietzsche’s 
aphorisms on style, with its wealth of comparisons, its conciseness, 
and its unity of emphasis, has very often the effect of a sonnet cycle. 
It is as odd as it is agreeable to the student of Winckelmann, or 
even of Lessing, to follow a commentary written by a German 
(which Nietzsche is despite much fulmination in the index) where 
only the results are set down; and it is chiefly in the aphorisms, 
those delightful examples of the Roman Style, that one catches the 
drift of Nietzsche’s opinions on writing. 

Nietzsche is severely orthodox in the conviction voiced in numer- 
ous aphorisms that substance is the basic determinant of style, that 
good ideas predicate good writing. For the idea to be ‘ good’ in the 
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Nietzschean sense it is necessary that it come to a certain maturity 
in the mind before being brought to paper. Nietzsche conceives 
all writing as the last and least important step in a long journey; 
it is the process that is gone through from the first springing up 
of the idea until the moment when it has at last become worthy 
of performance that he believes should receive the bulk of the 
author’s labour. So much store does he set by the slow ripening 
of ideas that he vows in one place never again to read a book “ which 
is born and christened with ink in the same moment.” This vow 
betrays an idealism calculated to do away with the book industry. 
But Nietzsche would go further: he would prevent what he calls 
the “unripe procreation of thoughts” and “that irresponsible 
scribbling that goes on in school and college.” Nietzsche’s con- 
ception of the high seriousness and dignity of book making, which 
requires every author to win a victory over himself and his matter 
before presenting his work to others, is as little compatible with 
actual facts, perhaps as little desirable, as a race of blond supermen 
in Washington. Whatever Nietzsche’s idealism may lead him to, 
however, we cannot quarrel with the principle that better writing 
means there has been better thinking, that writing is fundamentally 
a matter for the intellect; and the author who devises something 
worth saying is almost sure to have the taste and intelligence to say 
it worthily. 

Deficient in substance and in organising power, the modern 
writers, according to Nietzsche, are too prone to make up their 
want of matter by a lavish use of means and effects. Nietzsche 
has scorn for all innovators in style,—those, for instance, who are 
attracted by current fads for particular words and phrases as well 
as for neologisms and archaisms. Nietzsche’s thoroughgoing stoi- 
cism demands that the writer at the very beginning of his work 
set himself the task of limiting rather than of enriching his vocabu- 
lary: in place of fundamental brain work he must not permit him- 
self a false pride in the intellectual jugglery of the paradox, which 
says nothing and proves nothing; neither may he indulge in a 
dishonest display of more emotion than he feels, any more than he 
should allow himself to be betrayed into yielding to his passion 
before the open ink-bottle. In discusssing David Strauss, whom he 
regards one of the worst stylists, Nietzsche condemns a continual 
use of cheap effects which takes the place of ideas worth permanence, 
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such as the rash comparisons wherein Kant is called the cold water 
cure and religion is said to occupy about the same place in the soul 
that the Indian possesses at present in North America. Nietzsche 
did not object to such comparisons in the proper place; in fact, his 
witty and incisive mind is thoroughly at home in those amusing 
metaphors in which he calls Victor Hugo “ a lighthouse on the sea 
of nonsense,” Michelet “ enthusiasm in its shirtsleeves,” Liszt “ the 
institute of racing—after women”; what Nietzsche did object to 
was the inappropriateness of such comparisons as serious argument. 
All writers who have recourse to such cheap means for winning 
interest and attention Nietzsche excoriates as “ the painted skeletons 
who try to make up for their want of flesh by artistic colourings.” 

The reason why modern writing is on the whole so shoddy 
Nietzsche finds in the tendency never to deny or to limit. “ Thou 
shalt renounce!” says Nietzsche’s master in Faust; and Nietzsche 
is disciple enough to say that all excellence, in writing as in morals, 
comes through self-denial. The old clicheé—murder your darlings 
—Nietzsche heartily subscribes. It is particularly in the writings 
of the ancients that Nietzsche sees the good effects of denial and 
limitation: “one is soon done with counting their archaisms and 
exotic forms, but one never ceases to admire their light and delicate 
use of the commonplace and apparently long outworn elements in 
word and phrase.” ‘These are the authors whom Nietzsche cele- 
brates as being able “to dance in chains”; they cheerfully accept 
all the restraint tradition imposes upon their work, and they then 
impose additional restraint of their own devising; they wish to 
appear to have less than the people, but they make a point of hav- 
ing that little, better. It is their magic to make writing appear 
easy under the severest limitations. Nietzsche says that Horace 
delighted him above all other poets, for in the Horatian ode, that 
carefully wrought mosaic of words, he observed the ultimate 
achievement in style, a minimum of compass and a number of 
signs and a maximum of effect in energy. Compared with the 
Horatian ode Nietzsche finds all the rest of poetry vulgar,—a mere 
sentimental twaddle. Similarly, he cannot praise too much “the 
noble poverty of the Greek orators” and the masterly freedom 
within the limits of that modest wealth which characterises their 
work, 
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Affirmation of all the forces that tend to bring about the disin- 
tegration of style Nietzsche saw in the modern newspaper, for the 
journalist must be given carte blanche, to ask him to ‘ dance in 
chains,’ to impose restraint upon his work would prevent his writ- 
ing at all. Your journalist, says Nietzsche, first of all with his 
insufficient cause for writing, with his continual straining for ef- 
fects, and with his ignorant disregard for all the canons of art can 
simply degrade and discredit good writing; moreover, when the 
newspaper style has become the accepted norm of writing the reader 
will have no background for the delicacies of fine literature. The 
best writing is never accomplished when the writer is thinking 
what effect his work will produce upon someone else; in modern 
journalism, as in most modern writing, the writers do nothing but 
calculate reactions and effects. Likewise, any attempt to make all 
experiences fit an underlying theory wrenches style out of its natu- 
ral course, a fact emphasised in books which exist for the sake of 
a thesis. 

In all Nietzsche’s remarks on style nothing that he says im- 
presses us as forcibly as his manner, which is orthodox and aca- 
demical almost beyond recognition. He believes in a rigid course 
of self-instruction, first in learning to think, then in learning to 
write. One should write for one’s self, easily and without affecta- 
tion, seeking ultimately to attain to the virtues of pithy concise- 
ness, repose and maturity. It is only natural that a thinker of so 
strong mental bias should carry over traits which are characteristic 
of his ethics into his theory of style. Of these his stoicism and 
sermons on the wholesome effects of self-denial are the most fami- 
liar; and his admiration of the ancients with a corresponding scorn 
for the moderns, particularly for the writing and the thinking of 
the modern Germans, are set pieces in his coruscations. But per- 
haps nowhere else in his writings is Nietzsche so approachable, so 
nearly companionable, or so sound as in these discussions of the 
art of writing. And for the moment he is pleasantly unconscious 
there are axes that must be ground. 

ALLAN L. CARTER. 

State College, Pennsylvania. 











REVIEWS 

Die Kulturwerte der Deutschen Literatur in Ihrer Geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. Von Kuno Francxe. Zweiter Band: Von 
der Reformation bis zur Aufklirung. Berlin. Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1923. Pp. xiv, 638. 


To estimate a period by the spiritual values it has contributed 
to human civilization, is equivalent to subjecting it to the highest 
critical standards. Weighed in such a balance, the period of Ger- 
man literature from the sixteenth to the middle of the eighteenth 
century is found wanting. What will save the age in which we 
live from similar stricture, when measured by the future critic of 
human civilization? But Professor Francke, living in the present, 
has by this very fact the deeper understanding and readier sym- 
pathy for an age, which awakening from the narrowness of medie- 
val traditions to the light of Humanism and the Reformation, was 
unfortunate enough to lose its ideals through selfish bargaining and 
prolonged strife. The author of Social Forces in German Litera- 
ture, and Personality in German Literature before Luther (Lowell 
Lectures, 1915-1916), was already a master of his materials when 
he approached the task before him. He then spent several years 
in seclusion, reading and rereading, and the result is a work of 
outstanding scholarly and literary quality. 

Professor Francke has written the tragedy of national literary 
aspirations preceding the great classical epoch of German litera- 
ture. Luther and Lessing are the monumental figures at the 
boundaries of the period. The subject is divided into three parts: 
I. The Reformation and Counterreformation; II. The Period of 
Absolutism; III. The Age of Enlightenment. The subdivisions 
also show a correct subordination of detail to the larger aspects 
of the theme. Most effective and plastic are the portraits of per- 
sonalities. We have Erasmus and Luther set in contrast with one 
another. Both magnificent advocates of intellectual liberty,—the 
one through humanistic studies arriving at the ideal of tolerance, 
the other through intuitions of truth and justice becoming the 
religious reformer and declaring the independence of thought. 
Yet each was bound by the limitations of his activity, the one 
inducted by his liberalism into the dangerous doctrine of the folly 
of taking life seriously, the other by his intellectual particularism 
103 
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growing intolerant and opposing the social reform of the peasant 
classes that might have ended serfdom two and one-half centuries 
earlier. 

Refreshing is the picture of the man who stood above parties, 
Sebastian Franck, whose verses Von vier zwitrachtigen Kirchen 
characterize him well: 

Ich will und mag nit Biipstisch sein— 
Ich will und mag nit Luthrisch sein— 


Ich will und mag nit Zwinglisch sein— 
Kein Wiedertiiufer will ich sein— 


These are opening lines of stanzas in which he tells of the short- 
comings of each religious party. Papistry dwells but on outward 
show; the Lutheran “ Glaub! Glaub! macht die Menschen taub!” 
The adherents of Zwingli have “ kein géttlich Kraft noch geistlich 
Saft”; the Anabaptists through intense suffering (“Not und 
Tod”), have been brought nearer to God, but they cling to for- 
mulas, and it is just such narrow dogmas of which the true Chris- 
tian should free himself. Sebastian Franck was naturally treated 
as an enemy by all parties, but the lonely thinker undoubtedly did 
important service through his works, that became popular in Ger- 
many and Holland. 

An interesting citation in the period of Absolutism is that of 
the Barockdrama Das Friedewiinschende Teutschland, by Johann 
Rist, played in Hamburg in 1647, reprinted in 1806 when Prussia 
fell before Napoleon. The allegory in the play is so well adapted 
to conditions in Germany today, that a new edition would seem 
desirable. 

From the depths of the abysmal Thirty Years War rises the 
inspiring figure of Leibniz, an intellectual giant born in the period 
of Germany’s greatest political and social degradation. Professor 
Francke sees the evidences of this master mind reaching forward 
one hundred years to the epoch of German classical literature: 


“Seine Definition des Gliickes als nicht im Besitze, sondern im 
unablassigen Streben bestehend, klingt in Lessings herrlicher 
Charakterisierung des Wahrheitssuchers nach; seine Lehre von der 
Kontinuitat der Entwicklung in der Erziehung des Menschen- 
geschlechts. Sein Ideal der Harmonie der Krifte hat teils in 
Kantischer Umformung den tiefsten Einfluss auf Schillers ganze 
Dichtung ausgeiibt. Und seine Auffassung des Bésen als eines 
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Dieners des Guten hat ihre héchste dichterische Verklarung in 
Goethes Faust gefunden.” 

In the account of Christian Thomasius, the first university pro- 
fessor who dared to use the German language in the lecture room 
(1687-1688), we miss a reference to Andrew D. White’s eloquent 
essay on the subject. It is found in his volume Seven Great 
Statesmen, Thomasius being included among the seven greatest 
contributors to human progress because of his warfare against 
witchcraft persecutions, against the use of torture in court pro- 
ceedings, and in favor of emancipation of university instruction 
from theological control. 

The tragic greatness of Lessing we find pictured in an age that 
vielded him a wage scarcely sufficient to save him from starvation. 
The helplessness of genius is well illustrated by the close of Emilia 
Galotti. The father slays his daughter to save her from shame, 
but not as the Roman Virginius does he appeal to the avenging 
populace,—such does not exist—a divine power above can alone 
bring justice and retribution. 

Professor Francke is impressed with the deep significance of 
suffering in the development of the literary and artistic powers of 
a nation. The divine inspiration of Bach and Handel came at a 
time when the German people were reduced to the lowest level, 
when the soul of the nation could not find words adequate to ex- 
press its gnawing pain under heavy infliction. The classical liter- 
ary period of Goethe and Schiller, the succession of great thinkers 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schopenhauer, contemporaneous 
with Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, such combined brilliancy in one 
epoch as perhaps the world has never seen, followed upon two and 
one-half centuries of political and social depression. The critic 
of cultural values points to cause and effect and draws hope from 
the present almost unprecedented sufferings of the German people. 

In conclusion it remains to call attention to the beautiful unity 
in Professor Francke’s book and to the perfection of style in which 
it is written. 

A. B. Faust. 


Cornell University. 
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RECENT FRENCH TEXT BOOKS 


It would be impossible in the space at my disposal to review all 
the French textbooks which have recently appeared. An attempt 
will be made to give an adequate idea of the nature and scope of 
some of the more important of them. 

Among the grammars published within the last few months there 
is the Aldrich and Foster revised edition.* It is an excellent 
grammar, attractively printed, with well chosen vocabularies and 
exercises ; the lessons are carefully graded, with frequent review 
lessons. The old grammar has been entirely revised. Phonetic 
symbols have not been used in the body of the book, although there 
are many words that should have the pronunciation indicated for 
the student, such as comptoir, le pouls, etc., if “the sound of 
words pronounced irregularly” is to be shown as the preface 
promises. Pays (pp. 11 and 66) is usually considered pet, not pei. 
One wonders why je lis and j’écris are listed (p. 49) as irregular 
presents, when (p. 142) the “ derivation” of the present indica- 
tive plural from the present participle stem is accepted. The 
statement (p. 193) that if both pronoun objects are in the third 
person “they are arranged in alphabetical order” should be cor- 
rected, for no account is taken of “il se le donne” etc.; there is 
no mention made of reflexive pronouns in the table (p. 194), and 
it is only on page 273 that the matter is cleared up. 196C is apt 
to be disconcerting to the student, for there is a confusion of usage 
as in a and b with form, in c. The use of celui-ci and celui-la is 
not sufficiently explained. The statement (p. 223) that ce replaces 
il, ete. “ when étre is followed by a noun, a pronoun, or a super- 
lative adjective” needs correction. No mention is made (p. 238) 
of the fact that que is also used as predicate of the verb. The 
statement (p. 273) that when “the reflexive pronoun is the in- 
direct object, the participle is invariable” is not true, for it does 
not cover such cases as “les visites qu’ils se sont rendues,” etc. 
Too much stress is placed (Lesson 40) on the passive forms which 
are identical with the English. A wrong impression is apt to be 
given by the definition of the past indefinite (p. 116) as “a com- 


* Aldrich-Foster Roulé, Elementary French, Revised Edition, Ginn & 
Company, 539 pp. 
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pound of the present of avow with past participles” especially 
when (p. 131) the past indefinite of descendre, used intransitively, 
is asked for, also p. 162, “ when the teacher returned.” It should 
be pointed out (p. 126) that “quitter” is transitive and cannot 
be used in the illustrative sentence, “ Does he not leave?” There 
is too much stress placed on the familiar singular imperative in 
Lesson 20 in view of the relatively infrequent use of this form by 
Americans. 

“French Grammar Made Clear”? is a book containing mis- 
statements, inaccuracies, and misprints which lack of space forbids 
discussing at length. It has no index and no exercises. The 
treatment of the demonstrative pronouns is not clear. It is wrong 
to state (p. 160) that “ we ought to remember that adverbs can 
never be placed between the auxiliary and the past participle, 
bien, souvent, and rarement being the only exceptions”; that (p. 
167) “avant que” governs the indicative; that (p. 46) mon, ton, 
son are “ exclusively masculine” forms; that (p. 19) “the cir- 
cumflex accent is pronounced with the lips wide open”; that (p. 
67) que is used as subject when meaning “ what”; that (p. 67) 
“which,” followed by a noun can only be translated by a circum- 
locution: i. e. “laquelle des deux juments ”; that (p. 189) “ plus 
dun ” takes a plural verb. One wonders if M. Dimnet’s knowledge 
of English or the proofreader’s is at fault in certain cases: (p. 
134) “We use the more subjective form of speech; ex: As I am 
afraid if, he were dead ”; again (p. 31) he asks, “ Does the French 
language use the definite article wherever there is the in English?” 
and answers his question by “ No, /e, la, les, are used in many cases 
in which the is left out in English.” This does not reply to his 
question. He makes the incorrect statement (p. 190) that the 
verb is in the singular after le peu de, although he illustrates this 
observation by the following correct example: “le peu de gens qu’il 
voit ’ennuient.” It is comforting to read (p. 133) that Americans, 
using the subjunctive in English more frequently than the British, 
find little difficulty in mastering its use in French.” There are 
many pernicious pedagogical practices such as (p. 211) the head- 
ing: “ Frequent mistakes to be carefully avoided” in which the 
errors are given more prominence than the correct French; or 


* Ernest Dimnet, French Grammar Made Clear, Funk and Wagnalls Co., 
236 pp. + Vv. 
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again (p. 24) “ew is often wrongly pronounced like wu in ‘ but’,” 
with no constructive information to guide the student. There are 
numerous misprints, the third singular of the past definite being 
regularly written with the circumfiex, pp. 85, 152, 153, ete. 
Another grammar,’ if such it can be called, is a good example 
of riding a hobby to an extreme. It is a combination of a handbook 
on phonetics and the direct method, prepared for “Senior High 
School pupils.” One wonders how such a confused book, in which 
no grammatical principles are tangibly or succinctly stated, could 
have emerged from ten years of classroom “ experimentation.” 
The first part consists entirely of phonetic transcription with 
sentences in the exercises which, inasmuch as they deal largely 
with phonetic material, might be open to the criticism of dullness. 
Cf. pp. 193, 194, ete. Jesperson contended that students could well 
be kept for two years at the practice of phonetic transcription, but 
it is highly impractical to expect beginners whose mentality is 
measured by the quality of the sentences employed in the direct 
method exercises, to grasp the mass of phonetic material hurled at; 
their unanalytical heads. It is a confused mingling of the abstract 
and the concrete. The author says in his preface that “ it is only 
through reading that the American can come to appreciate French 
culture and civilization.” One questions when the student using 
this text book would be prepared to do any reading. He encounters 
nothing but the present tense in the first fifty lessons (there are 
162 lesons in all, covering the tremendous amount of 540 pages). 
He meets the past indefinite in lesson 51. The future is mentioned 
on page 361 in lesson 113, and the other tenses follow in the course 
of the remaining pages. We find the imperfect, for instance, on 
page 462. There is no index, and it is like seeking for the pro- 
verbial needle to discover the statement of grammatical principles, 
classifications, or other matters. The student would be overwhelmed 
by a sense of hopeless confusion. The rules that are given are 
poorly stated, as, for example, p. 384, aimer and penser are not 
necessarily “ verbes qui demandent l’infinitif direct ” as is implied, 
nor is it true that “il faut changer du, de la, de I’, des en de aprés 
pas. CO’est-a-dire, il faut employer de aprés la forme négative.” 


*Premiére Année de Frangais avec notation phonétique, par Arthur 
Gibbon Bovée, Ginn & Company, 546 pp. + 35 pp. (vocab.). 
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This is true only when the partitive construction is the direct 
object of a negative verb and not always then. There is no expla- 
nation of the use of the demonstrative pronouns. Much of the 
material that is given prominence is relatively unimportant in a 
first year book and should have been omitted for more vital 
principles. 

There has just been published a good edition of Zola’s contribu- 
tion to the Soirées de Médan,* for use at the beginning of the 
second year in college, with notes rather too full, several pages of 
exercises in which the constant employment of the past definite in 
the questions is to be censured, several pages of idiomatic expres- 
sions in which there is too much insistence on venir de. The short 
introduction is a satisfactory summary of Zola’s work and of his 
importance. There are few misprints. P. 28, 1. 5, should read 
“rencontra”; p. 52 of notes to p. 4, 1. 31, should read “il aurait 
pu”; p. 53 of notes to p. 5, 1. 31, should read “ compare page 4, 
line 19.” In the notes there are one or two statements requiring 
correction. Note to p. 4, 1. 22, why not “ pluperfect ” instead of 
“past perfect”? To p. 11, 1. 10, “ davantage” is not necessarily 
used at the end of a sentence instead of “plus.” To p. 17, 1. 1, 
“ne-plus= now” is apt to mislead. To p. 21, 1. 17, preferably 
douter rather than douter de with meaning “ to doubt,” for douter 
is frequently followed by a relative clause. To p. 40, 1. 20, “ qu’as- 
tu?” means “ what is the matter with you?” 

The publishing of modern French texts,such as La Peur de Vivre,® 
enabling the student to read contemporary writers which would 
otherwise remain unknown to the majority, is a commendable 
undertaking. The introduction and notes are adequate. The book 
is attractively printed, having less than a dozen misprints. 

Une Tache d’Encre® is a saccharine love story, interesting per- 
haps to young school girls, in which the notes are given in French. 
How much assistance to the student are such notes as (p. 54, 1. 31) 
“réussissent 4 l’anéantir ” to explain “en ont raison”? And why 
are not such expressions as “ passer mon examen” (p. 9, line 23) 


*Zola’s L’Attaque du Moulin, ed. by Geo. D. Morris, Allyn and Bacon, 
p. 142. 

‘Henry Bordeaux, La Peur de Vivre, ed. by H. W. Church, Holt and 
Company, 276 pp., with notes and vocabulary. 

*Une Tache d’Encre, par René Bazin, édition scolaire abrégée par Noélia 
Dubrule, Ginn and Company, 219 pp. (110 pp. of text). 
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explained? The notes are of little grammatical assistance. The 
questionnaire employs the past definite instead of the past indefi- 
nite in the conversational exercises. 

The editor should have eliminated some of the text in the 
Histoire d’un Conscrit de 1813,’ for, in its present form, the time 
required for reading the story is too excessive to repay the effort. 
Its 209 pages cannot be read easily in their entirety in the second 
half of the first year with the short time available for reading. 
As the language is simple and the story interesting, the book might 
be profitably employed for outside or rapid reading at the be- 
ginning of the second college year. For those who are not surfeited 
with war books it can be recommended. 

The Contes de la France Contemporaine* are very well selected 
and interesting although one wonders at the inclusion of such 
stories as La Derniére Classe and Mon Oncle Jules, which have 
been so frequently used. It seems overdoing the tendency toward 
pigeonholing the various writers to place Bourget in the group of 
“ Conteurs de la vie nationale,’ or to make Maupassant, who has 
been dead nearly a third of a century, the sole representative of the 
“Conteurs de la vie contemporaine,” and the story selected deals 
with the War of 1870. In the stories of “la vie des provinces” 
there are many unusual words encountered which make the stories 
rather difficult. It should not be used before the end of the second 
year of the college course. The notes are adequate and suggestive. 

A reader for young high school students beginning French,° 
contains good anecdotes and good idiomatic material. The use of 
the past definite in questions should be avoided. 

French Short Stories of Today is an attractively printed collec- 
tion *° by Clemenceau, Anatole France, Camille Mayran, Henry 
Bordeaux, Colette Yver, Anatole le Braz, Coppée, Marcelle Tinayre, 
and others with short introductions that give a fairly definite idea 
of their importance. There are no notes; the vocabulary is ade- 


* Histoire @un Conscrit de 1813, par Erckmann-Chatrian, ed. with notes, 
exercises, and vocab. by Madison Stathers, Ginn and Company, 288 pp. 

®° Contes de la France Contemporaine, edited with notes and vocabulary, 
by W. M. Daniels, D. C. Heath & Co., 264 pp. 

* Lectures Elémentaires, by M. A. Luria and V. Chankin, Holt and Com- 
pany, 181 pp. 

* Edited with introductions, by Margaret W. Watson, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 182 pp. 
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quate. It would be good for use in second year French. One is 
disposed to ask why in the introduction to the selections from 
Clemenceau we read: “ Few people realize that the ‘ Tiger’ of 
France was not only a great statesman but a brilliant and versatile 
writer as well” (p. 1). 
RaupH C. WILLIAMS. 
Johns Hopkins University. 





OLav SKULERUD: Telemaalet i Umriss. Ei utsyn yver maalsoga 
og maalgeografien i Telemark, serleg med umsyn paa Tinn. 
Kristiania, 1918. Pp. 108. 


The author of the present work has for a number of years been 
engaged upon studies in the dialect of Tinn in northeastern Tele- 
marken, Norway. These studies necessarily led him into the wider 
field of the dialect region of Telemarken as a whole, and its position 
with reference to contiguous dialects. It is the results of some of 
his studies into this broader field that Mr. Skulerud has brought 
together here under the title: “ The Telemarken Dialect in Out- 
line.” It is intended as an introduction to the larger work which 
is announced in the Preface as practically ready in manuscript; 
however, as the sub-title above shows, it offers more than an out- 
line of this dialect. It also gives a history of the dialect, neces- 
sarily very brief, and a sketch of the dialect geography of the 
region with special reference to Tinn.* Mr. Skulernd shows a wide 
acquaintance with South Norwegian dialects and he knows at first 
hand the particular region he is here dealing with, being a native 
of Tinn. We welcome such an authoritative contribution to the 
subject. It is hoped that the publication of the larger work on the 
verv interesting dialect of Tinn may not be long delayed. 

Telemarken forms about four-fifths of the western and the 


1 Earlier works on the Telemarken dialect are those of Hans Ross in 
Norske Bygdemaal, 11, 1906 (63 pages) and 11, 1907 (12 pages), and the 
brief account in A. B. Larsen’s Oversigt over de norske Bygdemaal, 1898, 
pp. 49-56, here considered with Numedal. Extensive word-lists illustrative 
of pronunciation and inflexions in the Parish of Tinn prepared by Profes- 
sor Johan Storm, Christiania, were published in 1920 by the Christiania 
Scientific Society (Class m, pp. 1-96). 
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northern part of the Province or County of Bratsberg, the city of 
Skien lying approximately in its southeasternmost corner. ‘To the 
east of Telemarken lies Numedal, which is united with it adminis- 
tratively, being the remaining division of Bratsberg. And also 
dialectically Telemarken and Numedal are linked rather more 
closely than is either region with the outside; but it is only in the 
extreme eastern part of Telemarken, about in the eastern half of 
Tinn, that a more intimate relationship is evidenced (ethnic, or 
due to close intercourse in historical times). To the northeast 
there is also a certain affinity evidenced with another of the so- 
called “ dales ’’-dialects, namely Hallingdal, as is shown, e. g., by 
Amund B. Larsen in his Oversigt over de norske Bygdemaal, 1898, 
p. 58. Here, then, even in its connections on the east, Telemarken 
. affiliates in some of its dialectal features with an Hast Norwegian 
dialect of extreme inland and border character, which has many 
West Norwegian characteristics. On the Southeast, however, 'Tele- 
marken is wholly East Norwegian of the pronounced Viken dialect 
type (the dialects of the environs of Christiania Bay and to Smaa- 
lenene, inclusive). This southeastern section, the Bailiwick of 
Bamle, in reality falls outside Telemarken dialect geography 
proper. On the north (and northwest), Telemarken borders on 
the plains of Hardanger. It is seen, therefore, in what has been 
said, that Telemarken is in a very special degree a border dialect ; 
it is the region where the conservative West touches upon the lingu- 
istically much more advanced East (advanced, here especially, hav- 
ing extensive levelling inflexionally). And it is also a meeting 
ground between the midlands and the dialects of the southern 
coast, with tendencies in many respects so divergent. I may add 
that the cacuminal 7 (thick 7), which is a chief differentiating 
feature between East Norwegian and West Norwegian, divides 
Telemarken just about into two halves, north and south; on the 
other hand other features link the region as a whole with the East 
rather than the West. 

The author finds in Telemarken proper three rather well differ- 
entiated dialects, the Eastern, the Northwestern, and the South- 
Western. The southeast (Bamle), with its pronounced Viken 
characteristics, also divides into a Western Bamle and an Eastern 
Bamle dialect (pages 3-6). Mr. Skulerud first gives the results of 
his examination of the charters of the Middle Ages, mostly of the 
XIVth century, that were written in Telemarken (pages 9-35). 
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And these seem to point very definitely to southwest Norwegian 
connections in early times on the part of all but the extreme east- 
ern section of Telemarken proper. In its origin the dialect of 
Telemarken was probably, then, actually West Norwegian; it was 
settled from the West (and Southwest) as far as somewhat to the 
east of the present line of the cacuminal /, in the North to lake 
Méstrand. Then in the Northeast, western Tinn was settled later 
from the region of Méstrand, while eastern Tinn was settled from 
Numedal. These conclusions, based on language, seem to be borne 
out absolutely by anthropological investigations and by the study 
of place-names. There was clearly a third main course of settle- 
ment. Selgjord, which is the central parish in the whole province, 
shows some affiliation with the Southeast. Selgjord was perhaps 
in part settled from the southeast; but the Langesund Fjord was 
in the Middle Ages and down to modern times always an important 
lane of intercourse between the Southeast and east central Tele- 
marken. And so the features noted may be of later origin. Lite- 
rary influence upon the dialects of Telemarken shows itself most 
in the Southeast and in the regions immediately to the north of 
Skien and Norsjé. And as these have come in by way of the South- 
east, so perhaps the former may, in a somewhat earlier period, have 
come the same way. As regards the parishes of Mo and Vinje and 
the Fyrisdal and Nissedal valleys the affiliation with the dialects 
of Agder, especially East Agder, is unmistakable. 

The author speaks of the ancients lanes of intercourse (p. 2) 
and points out that such also exist over the highlands to R¢ldal 
and Hardanger. It would be exceedingly interesting to know if 
this early intercourse has left any marks upon the dialect in West- 
ern Telemarken. One should expect this, if it exists, especially 
in the Parish of Vinje and in the Lake Totak country, but we 
have no detailed investigation of the Vinje dialect. As regards 
the ascendancy of Viken influence the language of the charters is 
significant. As Professor Hegstad has shown the Northwest Nor- 
wegian chancery norm was dominant from about the end of the 
XIIIth century in Norway pretty much everywhere.? It was an 
early effort toward a literary norm which was based on Northwest 
Norwegian dialect and which apparently originated in Bergen, but 
shows Trondhjem influence. It also represents a departure from 


2In Maalet i dei gamle norske Kongebrevi, 1902. 
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the literary language of the classical age, which was Southwest 
Norwegian and which is also represented by Classical Old Ice- 
landic. Now there are a great many charters written in Tele- 
marken, mostly Skien, to be sure, that is in the region which falls 
outside of Telemarken proper (see above). The oldest of these 
charters, date 1303, follows the Northwestern chancery norm per- 
fectly; but this is the only charter that does that. Immediately 
after that Viken forms are in evidence, as the negative prefix 7- 
(not 6-) ; the forms fen, Pet, Per; cases of vowel balance, as senda, 
with long stem, by the side of fara, with short. From the first 
decade of the XIVth century, then, the influence of the East 
Norwegian dialect of Viken and the Upland counties, with its cen- 
ters of culture in Oslo and Hamar (where the church had its 
schools) begins to be felt; and apparently especially in its south- 
ernmost form,—Viken and the coast. 

With regard to u-umlaut before retained u, as londum (londom), 
the condition in the charters is somewhat mixed. Northwestern 
and Eastern influence both have to be reckoned with, but it seems 
likely that this West Norwegian law applied also to Telemarken. 
Modern dialect forms cited by the author are here of special inter- 
est (pages 18-19). One finds not only such a form as poedda, 
‘toad,’ in the northeastern part, but the term pédda, for Drangedal 
in the South, in a region bordering on the Southeast. It would 
seem, then, as Skulerud also evidently holds, that this form of w- 
umlaut extended, ca. 1300, to all of Telemarken. But at present 
it is absent in a great many of the feminine nouns that belong 
here (that is, weak nouns, type = horpa, ‘harp,’ West Telemarken 
and Northwest, but herpa, Southeast). It seems to me that we 
have here two factors operating: one a native tendency in Eastern 
Telemarken to levelling under the unumlauted form (harpa, harpe, 
now in some places pronounced herpa) ; the other was the influence 
from the outside, especially from the Viken dialect, upon which 
Eastern Telemarken was already in the beginning of the XIVth 
century beginning in a measure to pattern its written language, 
something that in the course of time also began to find expression 
in the spoken language. But it is also possible that Danish influ- 
ence has to be reckoned with after the union with Denmark; that 
would in this case have been precisely in the same direction. 

But it may be that the problem should be considered as definitely 
connected with that of the absence of u-umlaut before lost u (the 
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older umlaut of hond, f. and lend, n. plur.). This law operated 
in Viken as well as everywhere else in Norway; but it is not now 
a feature of Viken Norwegian. As far as Telemarken is concerned, 
it is present in Telemarken proper, but it is absent in Southeastern 
Telemarken of Bamle and Solom, and evidently also as far up as 
Holla (all within Lower Telemarken). How all this is to be 
judged is at the present time a little uncertain. It is striking that 
so much of southeastern Norway agrees with Danish-Swedish upon 
this point. It may be noted that Telemarken has fifteen runic 
inscriptions from the period ca. 1150-1350, and these exhibit every- 
where also the younger u-umlaut (osmundar). But then these 
inscriptions are all from Upper Telemarken, where of course we 
should expect it. 

The work is attractively printed and almost entirely free from 
misprints. There is a good bibliography and a chart of the region 
dealt with. 


GrorGE T. FLom. 
University of Illinois. 





The African Novels of Louis Bertrand: A Phase of the Renascence 
of National Energy in France. (U. of Pa. diss.). By D. C. 
CaBEEN. Philadelphia: Westbrook Publishing Co., 1922. 
106 pp. 


This interesting study of The African Novels of Louis Bertrand: 
A Phase of the Renascence of National Energy in France, is divided 
into eight chapters; the first three, The French in North Africa, 
The Renascence of National Energy, 1885-1914, and Flaubert’s 
Salammbé as a Source of Inspiration for the African Novels of 
Louis Bertrand, really offer but an introduction to the major study 
of Dr. Cabeen, and apparently form no part of his original research, 
for he states in the last sentence of chapter three, “ How M. Louis 
Bertrand continues the task where Flaubert left off, and how this 
task broadens and acquires a new significance under the influence 
of the renascence of French nationalistic feeling in the twentieth 
century, is the subject of the study made in the following pages.” * 
Chapter four, The Life and Ideas of Louis Bertrand, and chapter 


1 Page 37. 
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five, The African Novels of Louis Bertrand, constitute the body of 
the dissertation. The remaining chapters are, The Influence of 
Flaubert upon the Style and the Literary Methods of Louis Ber- 
trand, A Critical Estimate of the African Novels of Louis Ber- 
trand, and the Conclusion. 

In taking up a phase of the revival of the national spirit in 
France with its reaction toward Monarchy and Catholicism that 
followed the pessimism of the eighties and the early nineties, Dr. 
Cabeen discusses one of the most interesting aspects of French 
literary thought since the days of Renan and Michelet. In fact 
the whole question is one of such importance that it is to be re- 
gretted that the author limited his observations to repeating what 
Agathon says about it in his Les Jeunes Gens d’aujourd’hui,? and 
that he did not develop the theme by independent research, men- 
tioning as a disciple of Barrés, swch exponents of the élan d’énergie 
national as Marie Leneru,* and more particularly Ernest Psichari, 
whose hero, Maxence,* is profoundly stirred by “Vodeur de 
V Afrique,” and is proud that “ devant l’Arabe il est Franc.” The 
last point appears significant since Bertrand’s sole interest lay in 
depicting the Latin in Africa as essentially superior to the natives. 

The life of Bertrand as given in chapter four is too brief and 
sketchy to be of any great aid in appreciating his writings; but 
the discussion of his ideas is very full, and reveals much pains- 
taking analysis and careful classification. Since Bertrand condemns 
pacifism and humanitarianism, and develops a doctrine of out and 
out imperialism, Dr. Cabeen would do well to tell us what effect 
this imperialism had upon the thought of France in the days before 
the war. In discussing Bertrand’s literary methods he says that 
“he limits himself to representing, and does not make his heroes 
the spokesmen of his own ideas.”* What relation, then, do his 
characters bear to his philosophic ideas? Or is Bertrand of moment 
merely as a philosopher and not as a novelist? If as a novelist 
also, the subject would have made a more direct appeal if chapters 
four and five had been combined, for the characters and plots dis- 


? See footnote to page 25. 

%See her Journal, 1922. 

*See Le Voyage du centurion, 1916, and Les voix qui crient dans le 
désert, 1920. 

5 Page 58. 
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cussed in chapter five admirably point out the relationship between 
the author’s main arguments and his characters. 

The chapter treating Flaubert’s influence on the style of Ber- 
trand is not fully convincing. Dr. Cabeen quotes one long selection 
each from Flaubert and Bertrand as a basis for a comparative study 
of style. A single comparison, however, well chosen, is of little 
value in determining tendencies. He might well here have dis- 
cussed the element of color, since he refers to this feature repeat- 
edly, and since every critic of the style of Bertrand mentions it. 
Flaubert had a very definite theory as to the significance of color,® 
making use of flat tones for the most part. Balzac, too, was a 
colorist who decorated interiors according to very pronounced pref- 
erences.’ Did Bertrand work constantly with the same colors, and 
do very definite emotional reactions constitute part of his art? 
In his discussion of the “laboriously elaborated expressions” ® of 
Flaubert, I believe the author misses a point that is essential to 
an understanding of Flaubert’s style. It was something more than 
the “unusual sense” that led to the creation of these phrases. 
They are rather the result of a very carefully studied vowel sequence 
and of an acute sense of a special harmony of rhythm. In this 
very characteristic it seems to me Bertrand has been vitally influ- 
enced by Flaubert. 

From the critical estimate of Bertrand’s novels we conclude that 
he successfully continued the “ unfinished African epic where Flau- 
bert left it,” ° and gave to French literature a new type, the colonial, 
“aman of will and energy.” How far, however, can we conclude in 
regard to his merits as a literary artist? The methods by which he 
secures his literary effects are only partially revealed even in the 
chapter on style. Thus this study seems, as I suggested earlier, less 
a discussion of Bertrand as a creator of literature than as a phi- 
losopher, or as an historian of the influence of North Africa in 
the rehabilitation of the waning vigor of France. Such, perhaps, 
was the author’s purpose. Like all dissertations of any importance 


*Cf. Le Journal des Goncourt, tome I (17 mars, 1861). 

7For a partial discussion of Balzac’s treatment of color, see Clouzot, 
H., L’Ameublement dans la Comédie Humaine, in La Revue de la Semaine, 
2 décembre, 1921. 

® Page 87. 

*Page 100. 
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this one leaves a problem yet to be solved. What is the significance 
of this renascence of energy in the development of French thought 
and ideals, and how is it operating today? I hope Dr. Cabeen will 
choose to carry on his investigations into the broader aspects of this 
interesting movement, and that he will soon give us a study of these 
broader aspects as they are found within France herself. 


Syracuse University. Ray P. Bowen. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


SHELLEY’s REVIEWS WRITTEN FOR THE Examiner 


As a result of a recent discovery of two notices in Leigh Hunt’s 
Examiner for 1817 I think it is now possible to postulate with 
some measure of certainty that Shelley’s reviews of Mary’s Frank- 
enstein (3 vols., 1818) and Peacock’s Rhododaphne (1818) were 
written for insertion in that newspaper. 

In the Examiner for Sunday, December 28, 1817, had been pub- 
lished, over Shelley’s pseudonymous signature of E (ifn) K (night), 
the poet’s review of his father-in-law’s novel of Mandeville (3 
vols., 1817). We know that, perhaps encouraged by this publica- 
tion, Shelley afterward continued sending in material to this news- 
paper, for in the Ezaminer for January 4, 1818, we read the edi- 
tor’s note that “The Sonnet from Zappi will be inserted with 
pleasure, and so will the fine one entitled Ozymandias” ; and im- 
mediately after this another note: “ Marianne’s Dream also is not 
forgotten among our poetical stores.” Shelley’s Ozymandias ap- 
peared over the signature of “Glirastes” in the Ezaminer for 
January 11. But Marianne’s Dream, from the same pen, was 
reserved by Leigh Hunt for publication in his Literary Pocket- 
Book for 1819. It there appeared over the signature of A (Delta). 

Now for the reviews of Frankenstein and Rhododaphne, both 
well known to be Shelley's, and both, for some reason or other, 
not published in Shelley’s own life-time, but issued posthumously. 
One (the Frankenstein review) was among Medwin’s salvage from 
the poet’s manuscripts, published under the title, The “Shellet y 
Papers, in 1833. The other, found in the late seventies among 
Leigh Hunt’s personal papers was first presented to fhe world by 
that keen Shelleyan, H. Buxton Forman, in his privately-printed 
issue of Notes on Sculptures in Rome and Florence Together with 
a Lucianic Fragment and a Criticism of Peacock’s Poem “ Rhodo- 
daphne,” by Percy Bysshe Shelley, 1879. For what purpose did 
Shelley write these reviews? Obviously, for publication in some 
journal of the day, which might thus promote the sale of his wife’s 
novel and his friend’s poem. But for what newspaper? 
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The fact that the Rhododaphne review was actually discovered 
among Leigh Hunt’s papers would lead one to imagine that 
Shelley had sent that review, at least, to Hunt. In 1818 Hunt 
was still editing the Examiner; and the days of the Indicator and 
the Liberal had not yet come. Therefore, it would seem probable 
that Shelley wrote the review of Rhododaphne, at least, for inser- 
tion in the Examiner. 

The evidences, now first presented, that Shelley destined both of 
these reviews for the Ezraminer, and that Leigh Hunt at first in- 
tended to print them in that paper, are these. In the Hramimer 
for Sunday, March 1, 1818, Hunt promises: “The Review of 
Rhododaphne next week or the week after.” In the Examiner for 
Sunday, June 7, 1818, he pledges: “A Literary Notice next week 
on the excellent Works of Charles Lamb, which have just appeared. 
The succeeding Notice will be on Frankenstein; the next on 
Endymion, by John Keats; and the one after on the various pro- 
ductions of the Author of Melincourt.” This second note has a 
double interest, for it reveals not only that a review of Frankenstein 
was assured, but suggests that a more comprehensive review of 
Peacock’s writings, which would probably include consideration of 
Rhododaphne, had perhaps caused Hunt in June to pigeon-hole 
Shelley’s review of that poem, which had been copied out by Mary 
Shelley in the preceding February. Whether Shelley actually at- 
tempted such a general review of Peacock’s early works is not 
known. 

Yet none of these reviews, promised in the second notice, ap- 
pearing in the Hxaminer as pledged, we read on unsatisfied until, 
in the issue of that paper for Sunday, August 30, we encounter 
this belated explanation: “The Literary Notices were not resumed, 
because the book-season, as it is called, had passed, and it was 
found that they would have been of little comparative use. They 
will appear toward winter.” Some favorable criticisms of Keats, 
excerpted from the Alfred Exeter paper, were published in the 
Examiner, for Sunday, October 11; and others, excerpted from the 
Chester Guardian, in the Examiner for November 1. On October 
25 Hunt took occasion, in the Examiner, to differ with some of the 
views of the Alfred Exeter reviewer (who was Keats’s friend, John 
Hamilton Reynolds) as to the effect which the peculiar and indi- 
vidual characters “of certain contemporary poets would have upon 
their success.” The promised Lamb review appeared at length in 
two instalments, in the Fxraminer for Sunday, March 21, and 
Sunday, March 28, 1819. 

But so far as I can ascertain, though they never appeared in 
that journal, Shelley’s reviews of Frankenstein and Rhododaphne 
would seem, from all the evidences now in hand, to have been 
written and accepted for publication in the Examiner. 


WALTER EDWIN PECK. 
College of Wooster. 
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DANTE AND STATIUS 


In view of Dante’s manifest knowledge of Statius, it may be in- 
teresting to compare the famous line 


Nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita 


with the Thebais, 1, 390, 


medio de limite vitae 
In senium vergens. 


This is at least a striking verbal parallel. And the figure in- 
volved is not a mere commonplace. The ‘ path,’ the ‘ way,’ the 
‘course,’ of life are trite enough; but the particular fancy that the 
middle of man’s life is the half-way point of the road he is travel- 
ling is not so easy to find. (Seneca has something of the sort, 
Ad Polyb. x1, 3, “alium in medio cursu vita deserit.” And in 
1484 Antonio Geraldini could write, Eel. 11, 32, “ medio sed limite 
vitae Curris adhue victor.” ) 

The usual comment on the Italian line is to cite the fancy of 
Dante’s Convivio, Iv, 23, that the course of our life rises and sinks 
like an arch, or like the are of a circle. The “half-way” point of 
it is at the top; the latter half of it is a “ decline.” (So Dr. Samuel 
Johnson could write, in a letter of Aug. 14, 1780, “ according to 
Galen, life begins to decline from thirty-five.”) 

If this passage of the Convivio is in point, it only makes my 
parallel from Statius the more interesting. There is nothing in 
“nel mezzo del cammin di nostra vita” which necessarily implies 
the “ rise and decline ” of life. On the other hand, they are pretty 
plainly implied in “in senium vergens.” 

It may be noted, too, that “in senium vergens” (or the similar 
phrase in Lucan, 1, 129) suggests the very special word senio which 
Dante uses in the Convivio for extreme old age, 1v, 24, etc. 

Finally, the Convivio, Iv, 25, quotes the very story of the Thebais 
in which “ medio de limite vitae ” occurs: 


“EE perd dice Stazio, il dolee poeta, nel primo della Tebana 
Storia, che quando Adrasto rege degli Argivi vide Polinice vestito 
d’ un cuoio di leone, e vide Tideo coverto d’ un cuoio di porco salva- 
tico, e ricordossi del risponso che Apollo data avea per le sue figlie,” 
etc. 


The Latin story begins: 


Rex ibi tranquille, medio de limite vitae 
In seniwm vergens, populos Adrastus habebat. 


W. P. Mustarp. 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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A SIDELIGHT ON SHELLEY 


An incident shedding remarkable light on one side of Shelley’s 
character, and one which appears hitherto to have escaped the 
notice of the poet’s biographers, is recorded in Leigh Hunt’s Indi- 
cator, No. xlvi, of Wednesday, August 23, 1820, page 364. There, 
in the essay on “ Coaches,” Hunt remarks: “ We must relate another 
anecdote of an Irish post-chaise, merely to shew the natural ten- 
dencies of the people to be lawless in self-defence. A friend of 
ours, who was travelling among them, used to have this proposition 
put him by the postillion, whenever he approached a turnpike. 
‘Plase your honour, will I drive at the pike?’ The pike hung 
loosely across the road. Luckily, the rider happened to be of as 
lawless a turn for justice as the driver, so the answer was always 
a cordial one ;—* Oh yes—drive at the pike.’ The pike made way 
accordingly ; and in a minute or two, the gate people were heard 
and seen, screaming in vain after the illegal charioteers, 

Fertur equis auriga, neque audit currus. 
Virg. 

The driver’s borne beyond their swearing, 

And the post-chaise is hard of hearing. 


As to following them, nobody in Ireland thinks of moving too 
much, legal or illegal.” 

The friend Leigh Hunt here refers to was Shelley, as is seen 
from Hunt’s own footnote to the reprint of the Indicator of 1840 
(Part 11. page 13). In the original edition of his paper, however, 
the essayist refrains from identifying his friend, so that biographers 
of Shelley who searched the /ndicator files only, and not the re- 
print, naturally missed the allusion. 

Shelley visited Ireland only in the January-February of 1812 
and in the March-April of 1813. The incident related must, there- 
fore, have taken place on one of these occasions, while Shelley was 
engaged in manifesting so decidedly his sympathy for the cause 
of Catholic Emancipation. 


A. STANLEY WALKER. 
College of Wooster. 





“ AREYTOS” IN SIDNEY’s Defence of Poesy 
The following passage in Sidney’s Defence of Poesy,’ has pro- 
voked some discussion : 
“ Even among the most barbarous and simple? Indians, where 
no writing is, yet have they their poets, who make and sing songs 


1A. S. Cook edition, Boston, 1890. See p. 4. 
* The italics are mine. 
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(which they call areytos), both of their ancestors’ deeds and praises 
of their gods,—a sufficient probability that, if ever learning come 
among them, it must be by having their hard dull wits softened 
and sharpened with the sweet delights of poetry.” 

Churton Collins, in his edition of The Defence,’ stops short with 
the following conjecture: 


“ Areytos must be the plural of areito, which, in the Gran Dic- 
cionario of Aniceto de Pages, is said to be a word of Indian origin 
meaning, ‘a popular song of the ancient Indians of the Antilles 
and of Central America.’ ” 


Professor A. 8. Cook * quotes a definition of the word which was 
given to him by Professor Brinton of Pennsylvania, and then con- 
tinues: 


“ A fuller account, probably from Oviedo, but not a mere trans- 
cript, is given by Purchas, Pilgrims, Lib. v ch. 3.” 


The passage to which Professor Cook alludes, and which he quotes 
at length, was subjoined by Purchas to a selection from Richard 
Eden’s Hystorie of the weste Indies (1555). This interesting book 
was a series of extracts from Fernandez de Oviedo’s Historia General 
de las Indias translated and published by Eden under the title of 
The Decades of the newe worlde or west India. The significant 
fact, however, is that Eden stops just short of the passage under 
discussion,®> and concludes with these words to account for his 
omissions : ° 


“ As touchynge other thynges of this Ilande whereof Peter Martyr 
hath more largely intreated in his Decades, I have thought it super- 
fluous to repeate the same ageyne owte of this hystorie of Gonzalus 
Ferdinandus: but have here gathered only suche thynges as eyther 
are not touched of Peter Martyr or not so largely declared.” 


Purchas was evidently not so eager to conserve space: 7 


“Thus farre I have given you from Master Eden his Edition, 
wherein because many things necessary to the naturall History of 
the Indies are in the Authors Summarie, and in his 20. Books of 
: larger Historie, I have added hither such things as I thought 
ittest.” 


And it is in the portion added that the passage quoted by Pro- 
fessor Cook appears.* Now, since Purchas His Pilgrimes first saw 


* Oxford, 1907, p. 68. 

* Defence, p. 67. 

° Cf. Purchas’ Pilgrimes, ed. of 1625, Vol. 111, p. 994 and Eden’s Decades, 
ed. of 1555, p. 213 back. Richard Willes, when he augmented and reissued 
Eden’s book in 1577, also omitted the passage. Cf. The History of Travayle 
in the West and East Indies, by R. Eden and R. Willes, London, 1577, p. 
225. 

* Decades, p. 213. 
* His Pilgrimes, ti, 994. 
8 Cf. Purchas’ Pilgrimes, 1, 994. 
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the light in 1625, it is obvious that Sidney did not get his informa- 
tion from that book. He must either have read Oviedo in the 
original Spanish,® since no translation into English of the “arey- 
tos” passage had appeared by Sidney’s time, or he got it from 
another source. Eden’s allusion to Peter Martyr as containing the 
same material which the former chose to omit from his translation 
of Oviedo probably gives the answer. For in the same book with 
The Hystorie of the weste Indies Eden translated three Decades 
of Martyr, in one of which occurs this description of Indian 
manners: *° 


Perhappes your holynesse wyll marveil by what meanes these 
symple men shoulde of soo longe contynuance beare in minde suche 
principles, where as they have no knowledge of letters... They 
gyve them selves chieflye to two thynges: As generally to lerne 
thoriginall and successe of thynges: And particularlye to reherse 
the noble factes of their graundefathers great graundefathers and 
auncestours as well in peace as in warre. These two thynges they 
have of owlde tyme composed in certeyne myters and ballettes in 
their language. These rhymes or ballettes, they caule Areitos. 
And as owre mynstrelles are accustomed too synge to the harpe or 
lute, so doo they in lyke maner synge these songes.” 


Eden’s marginal note, which directs attention to the passage, 
is “ The maner of lernynge;” and Sidney’s topic, for the moment, 
was “ learning.” 

Even so good a linguist as Sir Philip would normally have re- 
course to his own language first. 


R. R. Caw ey. 


Princeton University. 





DRYDEN’S PROLOGUE TO THE Prophetess 


The prologue which Dryden wrote for a revival of Fletcher’s 
Prophetess in 1690, as Cibber relates, “was forbid by the Lord 
Dorset, after the first Day of its being spoken. This happen’d 
when King William was prosecuting the War, in Ireland. It must 
be confess’d, that this Prologue had some familiar, metaphorical 
Sneers, at the Revolution itself: and as the Poetry of it was good, 
the Offence of it was less pardonable.”* Editors of Dryden have, 
in general, followed Cibber’s story, and have further stated that 
this Prologue first appeared in print in the second edition, 1708, of 


® Several editions of Ramusio’s Delle Navigationi et Viaggi, containing 
a translation of the passage from Oviedo, had appeared before The Defence. 
E. g., ef. Venice ed. 1565, Vol. m1, p. 112. In French, J. Poleur’s translation 
had been published at Paris in 1555. 

10 Eden’s Decades, p. 125. 
©, Cibber, Apology, 3rd edition. London, 1750, p. 283. 
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The Annual Miscellany for the Year 1694.2 But a version of the 
Prologue had appeared a year before this, in the Muses Mercury 
for January, 1707, pp. 3-5. This version differs from that printed 
in the Annual Miscellany in some minor details, and has an addi- 
tional line following 1. 24 of the accepted version, 


But we shall flourish sure when you are paid. 


An explanatory note appended to the Prologue in the Muses 
Mercury charges Shadwell with the responsibility for the suppres- 
sion of this prologue. As this item seems to have escaped atten- 
tion, it is here reprinted in part. 


“This Prologue was forbidden to be spoken the second Night 
of the Representation of the Prophetess. Mr. Shadwell was the 
occasion of its being taken notice of by the Ministry in the last 
Reign: He happen’d to be at the House on the first Night, and 
taking the beginning of the Prologue to have a double Meaning, 
and that Meaning to reflect on the Revolution, he told a Gentle- 
man, He would immediately put a stop to it. When that Gentle- 
man ask’d, Why he wou’d do the Author such a Disservice? He 
said, Because while Mr. Dryden was Poet Laureat, he wou’d never 
let any Play of his be Acted. Mr. Shadwell informing the Secre- 
tary of State of it, and representing it in its worst Colours, the 
Prologue was never Spoken afterwards, and is not Printed in Mr. 
Dryden’s Works, or his Miscellanies.” 

R. P. McCutcHeon. 

Wake Forest College. 





Tue ToucHSTONE METHOD OF JUDGING POETRY 


Matthew Arnold’s famous exposition of the touchstone method 
of judging poetry in the equally famous essay prefixed to Ward’s 
English Poets inevitably opens up the question as to previous use 
oi the term in this connection. The NED does not list any oc- 
currence of the word in the sense of a test of literature or the arts. 
J. W. Bray’s History of English Critical Terms does not recognize 
it at all. Thomas Warton has, however, preserved for us the most 
suggestive name of “a small black-lettered tract entitled the 
ToucH-SToneE oF WiTTESs, chiefly compiled, with some slender ad- 
ditions, from William Webbe’s Discourse oF ENGLISH PoeETRIE, 
written by Edward Hake, and printed at London by Edward Boti- 
faunt in 1588... .”* Hake’s work is unfortunately lost,? but 


? Dryden’s Works, Scott ed., x, 406-8: ibid., Scott-Saintsbury ed., x, 
407. Dryden’s Poems, Cambridge edition, p. 260. 

* The History of English Poetry, 3 vols., 1840; Vol. m1, p. 228. 

2G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, 2 vols., 1904. 1, 226-7, 
is my immediate authority for this. Saintsbury’s History of Criticism 
does not mention Hake. 
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from this description and from Webbe’s treatise we can infer that 
it forms a collection of “ touchstones.” This is not only the earliest 
use of the term in a specific literary sense that I know of, but as 
the title of a whole treatise devoted to this method of criticism it 
possesses unique interest. 

The closest parallel I know is King James VI’s statement: 


“'To knaw and discerne thir kynde of wordis from vtheris, your 
eare man be the onely judge, as of all the vther parts of Flowing, 
the verie twichestane quhairof is Musique.” * 


It is difficult to believe that the touchstone method has not been 
specifically mentioned in seventeenth or eighteenth century writ- 
ing, but 1 am unable to recall any instances. Perhaps some stu- 
dent of the history of criticism can supply references. 


PauL KauFMAN. 
American University. 





BRIEF MENTION 


The Celtic Revival in English Literature, 1760-1800, by Edward 
Douglas Snyder. (Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1923. 
208 “pp.). The Celtic revival in English literature, 1760-1800, 
produced one poet of real merit, Thomas Gray, whose poem, “ The 
Bard,” exerted a great influence on the other Anglo-Celtic poets of 
this century, and a considerable number of poets and writers whose 
works had been pretty well covered with the dust of a century and 
more till Professor E. D. Snyder brought them into the light in 
his recent volume on this subject. Like so many other manifesta- 
tions of the Romantic Movement most of these Celtic-English 
works flourished chiefly in the by-ways and hedges of literature, 
in current periodicals and obscure editions, and their presence there 
shows the extent to which the desire for new experience in the world 
of letters had extended into the ranks of the less cultured public. 
Professor Snyder traces the progress of the revival through the 
agency of Lewis Morris and Evan Evans into the works of Gray, 
Mason, and Macpherson, and thence into the ephemeral products 
of the very minor writers of the last four decades. Rather briefly 
Professor Snyder deals with the question of the sources and influ- 
ences of the works of Gray and Mason, and he gives a succinct dis- 
cussion of the Ossianic controversy and of the influence of Mat- 
pherson upon subsequent literature. Certain aspects of the revival 
are presented as subjects for further research, such as the “ com- 
plex interrelation of politics and literature,” the connection between 
religion and the study of primitive poetry, the Celtic influences 


2 Ane schort Treatise, conteining some revles and cautelis to be obseruit 
and eschewit in Scottis Poesie, 1584. In Gregory Smith, op, cit, 1, 216. 
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in American poetry, and the “harmony of spirit among all the 
eighteenth-century poets and antiquaries who were seeking for 
information about the mythology of northern peoples.” Professor 
Snyder’s book is a useful guide to the beginnings of Celtic-English 
literature and an excellent point of departure for one who would 
carry on his study into the later revival of the last twenty years. 
J. W. T. 





Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs. Edited by Frederick A. G. 
Cowper. (Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1923. 165 pp.) 
Nothing shows more clearly the great advance made in recent years 
in the teaching of the modern languages than the publication of 
texts like the one before us. Not so very long ago the only acces- 
sible Italian reading for the beginner consisted of a play or two of 
Goldoni and extracts from the Promessi Sposi. Even at the pres- 
ent moment large fields of Italian literature are unrepresented, and 
Professor Cowper’s selection of Italian folk tales and folk songs is a 
welcome and novel addition to the teacher’s rather scanty resources. 

Modern-language texts-are usually selected, for obvious reasons, 
from works representing the literary classics. The dialects of the 
people, however interesting they may be, are not suitable for stu- 
dents in the early stages of their work, and, indeed, at any time are 
more properly of philological, rather than of literary interest and 
value. It was a happy idea, then, for Professor Cowper to select 
from the popular literature of Italy a certain number of tales and 
songs which introduce the student to a new and fascinating field 
of study. 

The editor, of course, did not propose to offer to the student a 
work on the dialects of Italy. Consequently, his texts are taken 
from collections in the Tuscan or literary dialect, “ modified in such 
a way as to make the language conform in general to the standard 
Italian speech.” There are fifteen popular tales, fifty-seven rispetti 
and stornelli, and one hundred and twenty proverbs. ‘There is also 
a brief but sufficient introduction, the notes and vocabulary are 
excellent, and the form of the book attractive. 

Although it was not in the plan of the work to offer the student 
an introduction to folk lore, either general or Italian, it is greatly 
to be hoped that some who use this volume will be led to see that 
popular tales are interesting to others than children or scholars. 
The reviewer may perhaps be pardoned a personal reference. He 
can never forget the day, eventful for him, when, just fifty years 
ago, while glancing over the new Revista di Filologia romanza, his 
eye fell on an article in the second number, Nuovo Saggio di fiabe 
e novelle popolari siciliane, raccolte ed illustrate da Giuseppe Pitre. 
Tn the notes occurred the names of Gonzenbach, Kohler, and many 
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others, then unknown to the reader. These he eagerly looked up 
and acquired, and embarked on a study which has been the delight 
and consolation of a long life. It would have been well worth 
while if it had led only to a long intercourse with two such noble 
scholars as Reinhold Kohler and Giuseppe Pitre. 

T. F.C. 





Hebbel, Ibsen and the Analytic Exposition. By T. M. Camp- 
BELL, Heidelberg, Winters Universitatsbuchhandlung, 1922. 93 pp. 
The present work is an interesting contribution to a time-honored 
theme. The author’s purpose, as stated in the Preface, is “to give 
a more exact account of the so-called analytic exposition, generally 
supposed to have been introduced into the modern drama by Ibsen 

. and to compare the two men who first fully realized the ad- 
vantages of the method in their tragedies, Hebbel and Ibsen.” 

In this assumption that literary criticism generally accepts Ibsen 
as the introducer of this method of analytic exposition, the author 
has built on a premise that cannot be substantiated. One can find 
something more than traces of the same technique in the ancient 
Greek tragedies, which Rudolf von Gottschall once characterized 
as “fifth acts of plays.” He meant to imply thereby that the 
Greek dramatist represented but the final dénouement of earlier 
actions and events brought about by an inexorable fate in order 
to fulfill the destiny of the hero. Thirty years ago Edgar Steiger 
(Das Werden des neuen Dramas, 1, 249-263) applied the same 
criterion to Ibsen’s dramas. Here heredity and environment prove 
even more powerful factors in the shaping of the individual than 
the Greek “moyra.” Both ancient and modern dramas have, then, 
made use of the inverted character perspective—the technique of 
the so-called analytic exposition—to evolve character from past 
events and a fixed environment. The difference between Sophocles 
and Ibsen in this regard is only one of degree, the modern drama 
laying. of course, far greater emphasis on character than on plot. 

In discussing the .work of the two dramatists from the angle of 
exposition, Professor Campbell’s little book, then, restates certain 
facts already known, but succeeds notably in the presentation of a 
clear outline of the expository form as illustrated in the dramatic 
practice of various centuries. In comparing Hebbel and Ibsen as 
to the use they made of the advantages of the analytic exposition, 
the author gives a very interesting estimate of their relative posi- 
tion in the development of the modern drama. He shows what 
Hebbel achieved in this method when, as first of the dramatists, 
he beheld in the mysterious influence of environment fate at work 
in the formation of character. He then points to Ihsen’s superior 
treatment of the technique of analytic exposition, particularly after 
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he had abandoned Hebbel’s historical symbolization of the present 
in order to present types of contemporaneous society in their own 
garb and speech. 

Professor Campbell calls attention to many similarities in the 
problems which the two dramatists undertook to solve. He is, 
nevertheless, obliged to confess that, barring a few external evi- 
dences, he cannot “determine the extent to w hich Ibsen was indebted 
to his predecessor. M. G. B. 





In his work Gesellschaftsideale und Gesellschaftsroman des 17. 
Jahrhunderts. Studien zur deutschen Bildungsgeschichte (Berlin, 
1921), Egon Cohn has attacked a most interesting subject, namely 
an interpretation of what is generally considered the most unin- 
teresting period of modern German history and literature—the 
seventeenth century. The subject is especially attractive to an 
American scholar as a large part of the material is not accessible 
to him. The title would lead one to expect a work more specific- 
ally devoted to the novel, but, as the author himself acknowledges, 
the trend of treatment gradually changed until the novel plays 
the secondary role. The portion of the work dealing with the more 
general aspects of the period is by far the more valuable. Cohn 
conceives of the century as a period of transition in which ideas 
are in a state of flux although attempts are being made to establish 
certain ideals as fixed models for imitation and emulation. The 
old has not been entirely outlived, the new is not yet firmly en- 
trenched. In general his evaluation of the century is much higher 
than that usually made. One might assert that too little stress is 
laid upon the Thirty Years’ War; the w riter, however, fully realizes 
this, in the eyes of some, vulnerable point, and attempts to justify 
thoroughly his position. He is prone to rambling digressions and 
repetitions, a weakness of which he also seems to be aware. In 
the treatment of the novel his method is vague, even obscure, at 
least in relation to the earlier part of his work. The nexus between 
the two parts hangs very loosely. Here is where one would have 
hoped for a treatment showing how the century is mirrored in the 
novel. In this respect the author has not been successful. The 
importance of foreign influence, the different phases of the novel 
as represented by Zesen, Grimmelshausen (whom he values much 
less highly than most contemporary investigators), and Weise, the 
religious and allegorical types—all these are discussed but they lack 
a consistent connection with the first part of the work and with 
each other. The monograph, which represents Heft 13 of the 
Germanische Studien, edited by E. Ebering, is nevertheless an im- 
portant contribution and gives promise of still better things in the 
future from the young author. R. B. R. 





